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“I  see  in  the  not  remote  distance,  one  great 
nationality,  bound  like  the  shield  of  Achilles,  by  the  blue 
rim  of  ocean.  I  see  it  quartered  into  many  communities — 
each  disposing  of  its  own  internal  affairs,  but  all  bound 
together  by  free  institutions,  free  intercourse,  and  free 
commerce.  I  see  within  the  round  of  that  shield  the  peaks 
of  the  western  mountains  and  the  crests  of  the  eastern 
waves — the  winding  Assiniboine,  the  five-fold  lakes,  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Ottawa,  the  Saguenay,  the  St.  John, 
and  the  Basin  of  Minas.  By  all  these  flowing  waters,  in 
all  the  valleys  they  fertilize,  in  all  the  cities  they  visit  in 
their  courses,  I  see  a  generation  of  industrious,  contented, 
moral  men,  free  in  name  and  in  fact — ever  capable  of 
maintaining  in  peace  and  in  war,  a  constitution  worthy 
of  such  a  country.” 

Thomas  D’Arcy  McGee. 
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Chapter  I 

BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  DEMOCRACY 

Origin 

The  concept  and  practice  of  democracy  as  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  originated  with  the  Greeks  —  probably  in  the  fifth  century  in 
Athens.  The  term  comes  from  two  Greek  words  —  demos  (people) 
and  kratos  (power  or  rule).  The  Greeks  used  the  term  to  describe 
a  form  of  government  in  which  the  people,  rather  than  a  king  or 
dictator,  ruled.  It  meant  freedom  from  arbitrary  control  —  the 
people  themselves  being  the  lawmakers.  As  applied  to  government, 
it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  is  used  today. 

After  many  centuries  the  use  of  the  term  spread  beyond  its 
original  application  to  a  particular  form  of  government.  The  concept 
gradually  broadened  to  describe  a  way  of  life  —  a  way  of  life  which 
values  freedom  for  the  individual  to  live  his  life  fully  as  a  respon¬ 
sible,  self-directing  citizen,  a  way  of  life  in  which  moral  principles 
are  the  guides  to  human  conduct  in  all  aspects  of  group  living.  In 
democratic  living,  a  sense  of  moral  responsibility  based  on  intelli¬ 
gence  and  conscience  is  the  control  on  human  behaviour.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  the  concept  is  applied  today  when  one  refers  to  the 
behaviour  of  members  of  a  family  or  citizens  of  a  community. 

An  Ethical  Faith 

Although  the  term  is  commonly  applied  today  both  to  a  form 
of  government  and  to  a  way  of  life,  it  is  essentially  neither  of  these. 
These  are  necessary  outcomes  of  democracy,  but  they  are  not  the 
essence  of  it.  Democracy  is  an  ethical  faith  applied  to  all  aspects 
of  group  living  —  to  the  family,  community,  business,  and  civil  and 
political  affairs.  Freedom  for  the  individual  is  inherent  in  this  faith 
but  democracy  is  neither  mere  absence  of  restraint  nor  laissez-faire. 
It  is  a  positive  faith  expressed  in  respect  for  the  freedom,  equality, 
and  rights  of  others,  limited  only  by  the  bounds  of  justice  for  all. 
It  is  an  ethical  faith  expressed  in  the  willingness  and  desire  of  human 
beings  to  work  together  in  the  pursuit  of  the  common  good.  It  is  an 
ethical  faith  expressed  in  personal  control  of  one’s  own  behaviour 
according  to  accepted  moral  principles. 

.  .  .  democracy  is  a  set  of  ideals  which  has  never  yet 
been  fully  attained,  but  we  do  have  sufficient  evidence  to 
justify  our  continued  allegiance.  To  the  furtherance  of 
this  ideal  we  can  well  apply  all  our  genius  as  a  people. 

Since  democracy  is  a  faith,  a  promise,  we  cannot  hope  ever 
to  prove  by  scientific  experiment  that  it  is  valid.  We  can 
only  try  in  everything  we  do  to  further  it  —  at  least  until 
we  find  that  in  the  very  nature  of  human  beings  the  ideals 
cannot  be  made  to  work.  At  the  present  time,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  cannot  be  made  to  work.  On 
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the  contrary,  our  experience  in  living  and  working  together 
as  a  people  is  rich  in  evidence  that  the  ideals  are  practic¬ 
able.  The  fact  that  the  evidence  leaves  much  room  for 
further  improvement  is  a  challenge,  rather  than  a  confession 
of  defeat.1 

Basic  Values  of  the  Democratic  Faith 

As  an  ethical  faith,  democracy  is  premised  on  certain  universal 
values  or  ideals  of  the  good  life.  In  some  respects  these  values  or 
ideals  are  analagous  to  the  rules  of  a  game.  In  any  organized  game 
the  rules  define  how  the  game  ought,  to  be  or  should  be  played.  They 
thus  give  purpose  and  direction  to  the  game.  The  rules  provide  the 
players  with  a  common  basis  for  what  it  means  to  win;  they  make 
team  play  possible.  At  the  same  time,  they  provide  the  referee  or 
umpire  with  a  standard  by  which  to  evaluate  the  behaviour  of  the 
players  during  the  game.  For,  although  the  rules  describe  how  a 
certain  game  ought  to  be  played,  they  do  not  describe  how  the  game 
is  being  played  at  any  particular  moment.  Players  may,  and  often  do, 
break  the  rules.  Penalties  may  have  to  be  assessed  against  a  team  or 
an  individual  player. 

Similarly,  in  a  democratic  society,  certain  basic  values  are  the 
“rules”  for  personal  and  group  living.  They  comprise,  in  broad 
terms,  the  ideals  of  the  good  life.  These  values  give  purpose  and 
direction  to  life;  when  understood  and  sincerely  followed,  they  pro¬ 
vide  a  common  denominator  for  co-operative  group  behaviour;  they 
provide  a  standard  for  assessing  the  behaviour  of  individuals;  they 
constitute  a  general  guide  to  formal  and  informal  legislative  bodies 
at  all  levels;  and  they  serve  as  a  basis  of  reference  for  judging 
between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  ethical  and  unethical,  moral 
and  immoral.  Essentially,  then,  the  basic  values  of  democracy  are 
comprehensive  guides  to  human  conduct. 

The  values  of  democracy  are  evident  in  many  of  our  commonly 
accepted  customs  and  courtesies,  in  laws  and  institutions,  in  religious 
doctrines,  and  in  constitutions,  both  written  and  unwritten.  They  are 
evident,  too,  in  historic  documents  —  Magna  Carta,  the  Bill  of 
Rights  (1689),  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  in  many  others, 
both  past  and  present.  These  codifications  are  practical  expressions 
of  the  basic  values  of  the  democratic  faith  and  they  serve  to  guide 
man  in  his  struggle  to  translate  that  faith  into  action. 

Following  are  four  basic  democratic  values: 

1.  All  human  beings  have  absolute  worth  regardless  of  race, 
religion,  or  material  possessions. 

1  Harold  Alberty,  Reorganizing  the  High  School  Curriculum. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1947,  p.  39. 
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Although  the  early  Egyptians  have  been  credited  with  having 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  respect  for  human  worth  as  a  basis  for 
associated  living,  reference  was  made  to  this  concept  by  the 
Hebrews  in  these  words  in  Deuteronomy:  “Ye  shall  not  respect 
persons  in  judgment:  but  ye  shall  hear  the  small  as  well  as  the 
great”.  It  is,  however,  in  the  Golden  Rule  • —  “Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you.” — that  the  concept  is  most 
commonly  recognized.  A  more  recent,  but  less  familiar,  statement 
was  formulated  by  Kant,  the  German  philosopher,  in  what  he  called 
“the  categorical  imperative  of  the  moral  law”  or  “the  absolute  and 
basic  rule  of  human  conduct”.  He  said:  “So  act  as  to  treat  humanity, 
whether  in  thine  own  person  or  in  that  of  any  other,  in  every  case  as 
an  end  withal,  never  as  a  means  only.” 

Why  this  respect  for  human  worth?  Unlike  the  other  animals, 
human  beings  are  capable  of  an  awareness  of  self  in  relation  to  other 
human  beings.  Every  human  being  is  aware  of  his  own  unique 
personality  and  those  of  others.  Thus  every  human  being  is  capable 
of  developing  not  only  his  own  self-respect  but,  at  the  same  time,  of 
being  conscious  of  the  like  demand  of  others  for  similar  self-respect. 
Respect  for  human  worth  commands,  therefore,  a  positive  attitude 
toward  all  human  beings  which  will  permit  them  to  develop  their 
fullest  individualities  and  become  responsible,  self-directing  persons, 
free  to  live  their  own  lives  as  they  may  wish,  provided  that  in  so 
doing,  they  in  turn  are  equally  willing  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  all 
others,  within  the  bounds  of  justice  for  all,  to  do  likewise. 

Under  a  system  of  slavery  —  human  or  economic  —  human 
beings  are  used  as  means  to  serve  the  ends  of  others.  The  slave  is 
under  external  constraint  which  he  cannot  remove  and  which  denies 
him  the  fullest  possible  development  of  his  own  individuality.  The 
external  restrictions  on  his  life  are  beyond  his  control.  All  forms  of 
slavery  and  human  exploitation  or  discrimination  are  violations  of 
the  respect  which  human  worth  should  elicit. 

But  how  can  this  respect  for  human  worth  be  applied  to  the 
immature  child,  the  delinquent,  the  criminal?  This  question  arises 
from  a  confusion  of  two  things  —  respect  for  what  an  individual 
personality  is  and  respect  for  what  it  has  the  potentiality  of  be¬ 
coming.  As  a  basic  value  of  democracy,  respect  for  human  worth 
attends  to  what  human  personality  may  become  —  its  potentialities, 
its  ultimate  prospect.  Immaturity  or  anti-social  tendencies  obviously 
necessitate  restraint,  restraint  during  which  steps  must  be  taken  to 
assist  the  individual  to  develop  towards  the  best  possible  self  that  he 
is  capable  of  becoming.  Respect  for  human  worth  thus  gives  priority 
to  direction  of  personality  development.  As  John  Dewey  once  said, 
“A  bad  man  is  a  man,  no  matter  how  good  he  has  been,  who  is 
beginning  to  deteriorate,  to  grow  less  good.  The  good  man  is  the 
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man  who,  no  matter  how  morally  unworthy  he  has  been,  is  moving 
to  become  better.” 

2.  Reason  and  conscience  are  essential  guides  to  human 
behaviour. 

Mind  is  one  of  the  distinctive  attributes  of  human  beings. 
Humans  have  an  awareness  of  what  is  happening  in  the  present; 
they  can  remember,  even  record,  what  has  happened  in  the  past ;  and 
they  can  foresee  the  consequences  of  their  actions.  Thus,  man  can 
profit  from  his  past  experiences,  and  plan  with  some  certainty,  his 
future  course  of  behaviour.  He  is  able  to  do  so  by  virtue  of  being 
endowed  with  the  capacity  to  reason.  Ability  to  do  reflective  thinking, 
plus  the  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  the  solution  of  prob¬ 
lems,  has  largely  eliminated  chance  as  a  basis  of  discovery,  and 
trial-and-error,  as  a  method  for  planning  future  action.  Human 
beings  are  capable  of  rational  behaviour. 

Being  thus  invested  with  the  capacity  .to  reason,  man,  accordingly, 
can  develop  responsibility  for  his  behaviour.  He  can  learn  to  hold 
himself  consciously  accountable  for  doing  what  he  ought  to  do,  and 
for  no.t  doing  what  he  ought  not  to  do,  according  to  what  is  accepted 
as  morally  right  or  wrong.  He  thus  becomes  accountable  for  errors 
of  both  omission  and  commission.  When  he  holds  himself  thus 
accountable  he  acts  according  to  conscience.  Man  is,  therefore,  not 
only  a  rational  being,  but  also  one  who  can  develop  a  sensitivity  to 
what  is  good  or  evil,  moral  or  immoral. 

Co-operative  behaviour  directed  towards  the  solution  of  common 
problems  is  possible  because  man  can  reason  and  because  he  can 
act  according  to  conscience.  Bigotry  and  prejudice  are  contrary  to 
the  democratic  faith.  Reason  and  conscience  dictate  that  discrimina¬ 
tion  according  to  colour,  creed  or  social  status  is  a  denial  of  justice, 
that  human  enslavement  is  a  denial  of  respect  for  human  worth,  and 
that  war  as  an  instrument  of  international  policy  is  morally  wrong. 

3.  Human  beings  possess  fundamental  equalities  which 
must  be  respected. 

Human  beings  obviously  possess  many  inequalities  and  dif¬ 
ferences  as  well  as  many  equalities  and  similarities.  The  democratic 
faith,  not  ignoring  the  former,  is  nevertheless  founded  upon  genuine 
concern  for  the  latter.  Human  beings  are  equal  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  human.  They  possess  minds,  though  these  may  differ 
in  quality  and  degree  of  acuity.  Human  beings  are  capable  of  con¬ 
scious  responsibility  for  their  actions,  though  here  again  they  may 
differ  in  degree  or  stage  of  development.  Human  beings  are  equal 
before  God  and  should  be  entitled  to  like  equality  before  the  law. 

It  follows  logically  upon  acceptance  of  these  fundamental 
equalities  that  equality  of  opportunity  must  be  forthcoming  for  all. 
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This  rather  commonly  misunderstood  concept  of  equality  does  not 
mean  identical  opportunity.  On  the  contrary,  opportunity  related 
to  potentiality  irrespective  of  race,  creed,  social  or  economic  status 
is  demanded.  Equality  of  opportunity  is  denied  if  circumstances 
external  to  the  individual  prevent  his  fullest  possible  development  as 
a  responsible,  self-directing  person.  Equality  of  opportunity  is  also 
denied  if  talents  lie  dormant  or  untapped  because  of  discrimination. 

“Every  man  should  have  an  equal  chance  to  make  a 
place  for  himself  in  the  world  ....  Life  is  a  race  in  which 
some  runners  outstrip  others.  There  is  nothing  in  this  con¬ 
trary  to  the  doctrine  of  equal  opportunity.  What  the  doctrine 
demands  is  that  conditions  of  the  race  external  to  the  runner 
shall  not  favour  some  and  penalize  others.  If  the  conditions, 
do,  in  fact,  favour  some  and  penalize  others,  then  on  the 
practical  side,  valuable  human  abilities  are  lost  to  society, 
and  on  the  moral  side-  the  basic  ethic  of  democracy  is 
contravened.”2 

4.  Freedom,  limited  only  by  moral  responsibility  and  social 
justice  must  be  forthcoming  to  all  human  beings. 

Walter  Lippman  once  said,  ‘‘There  is  no  freedom  in  mere 
freedom”.3  In  the  words  of  Norman  Angell,  “When  all  demand 
complete  freedom,  none  has  any”.4  Complete,  unrestrained  freedom 
is  merely  licence — the  law  of  the  jungle. 

Democratic  freedom  and  moral  responsibility  are  inseparable. 
Kant  probably  had  the  concept  of  democratic  freedom  in  mind  when 
he  said,  “Act  only  on  those  principles  which  you  are  willing  should 
become  universal  moral  laws.”  It  follows  that  a  human  being  in  a 
democratic  society  may  enjoy  freedom  only  to  the  extent  that  he  is 
willing  to  sanction  similar  freedom  for  all  other  morally  responsible 
human  beings.  Thus,  in  the  words  of  J.  T.  Shotwell,  “Freedom  is 
another  name  for  the  equilibrium  we  call  justice.”5 

Following  are  some  of  the  freedoms  in  a  democratic  society: 
(a)  Freedom  of  speech. 

John  Milton  placed  “above  all  liberties”  the  right  “to  know,  to 
utter,  and  to  argue  freely  according  to  conscience.”  “Reason  and 
free  inquiry,”  according  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  “are  the  only  effectual 
agents  against  error.” 

In  Canada,  citizens  are  free  to  express  their  opinion  openly, 
provided  that  their  statements  are  not  libellous,  slanderous, 

2  James  L.  Mursell,  Principles  of  Democratic  Education. 

New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company  Inc.,  1955,  p.  31. 

3  Walter  Lippman,  A  Preface  To  Morals.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1929,  p.  326. 

4  Norman  Angell,  New  York  Times,  March  1,  1942. 

5  James  T.  Shotwell,  International  Conciliation  Document. 

New  York:  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
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blasphemous,  or  seditious.  These  are  the  only  limitations  on  freedom 
of  speech.  They  are  designed  to  protect  personal  reputation  and  the 
public  welfare. 

(b)  Freedom  of  the  press. 

The  same  freedom  and  corresponding  limitations  apply  to  the 
printed  as  to  the  spoken  word. 

(c)  Freedom  of  discussion. 

Freedom  of  discussion  is  closely  allied  to  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press.  In  a  democratic  state,  free  and  fearless  dis¬ 
cussion  of  all  public  questions  is  encouraged.  Alexander  Meiklejohn 
has  said  that,  “The  art  of  democracy  is  the  art  of  thinking  inde¬ 
pendently  together.”  6  It  is  largely  through  the  cross-fire  of  free 
discussion  that  public  opinion  is  formed. 

(d)  Freedom  of  vocation. 

In  a  democratic  state  every  citizen  has  a  wide  choice  of  vocation. 
His  choice  is  limited  only  by  certain  entrance  requirements  or 
qualifying  examinations  designed  for  the  protection  of  society  as  a 
whole. 

(e)  Freedom  of  ownership. 

Private  ownership  is  a  right  of  every  democratic  citizen.  He 
may  acquire  property,  and  without  his  consent,  no  one  may  trespass 
upon  it  or  take  it  from  him.  Under  certain  conditions  justified  by 
the  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole,  governments  may  expropriate 
private  property;  otherwise,  citizens  are  free  within  the  law  to 
acquire  full  ownership. 

(f)  Freedom  of  residence. 

A  democratic  citizen  has  almost  unlimited  choice  of  place  in 
which  to  live. 

(g)  Freedom  of  movement. 

Just  as  a  Canadian  citizen  may  live  in  the  place  of  his  own 
choosing,  so,  too,  he  may  travel  anywhere  in  Canada  without 
personal  identification.  As  a  responsible  person,  he  has  almost 
unlimited  freedom  of  movement. 

(h)  Freedom  of  worship. 

Among  the  cherished  freedoms  of  democratic  peoples,  the 
freedom  to  worship  “according  to  the  dictates  of  one’s  own  con¬ 
science”  stands  out  as  perhaps  one  of  the  most  jealously  guarded. 
Freedom  of  religious  belief  implies  the  right  to  hold  public  office 
and  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  irrespective  of  religious 

6  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  New  York:  Harper’s  Magazine,  Vol.  CLXI, 
p.  474. 
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affiliation.  However,  the  same  controls  on  oral  and  written  opinions 
concerning  religious  matters  apply  as  in  the  case  of  freedom  of 
the  press  and  freedom  of  speech. 

(i)  Freedom  of  political  belief  and  affiliation. 

In  Canada  every  citizen  is  free  to  affiliate  with  the  political 
party  of  his  own  choice.  In  fact,  he  may  organize  a  new  party  if 
he  is  sufficiently  persuasive  to  obtain  support.  He  is  also  free  to 
hold  public  office  without  intimidation  or  interference  provided  that 
he  does  not  use  his  office  to  incite  insurrection  or  the  overthrow  of 
established  government.  Free  and  open  participation  in  civic  and 
political  affairs  is  encouraged  in  Canada.  In  fact,  such  participation 
is  the  safest  guarantee  of  free  institutions  of  government. 

(j)  Freedom  of  assembly. 

Freedom  to  meet  and  discuss  common  problems  is  a  basic 
democratic  freedom.  Certain  kinds  of  meetings  as,  for  example, 
those  involving  preparation  for  a  criminal  or  anti-social  act,  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  an  unauthorized  military  operation,  are,  of 
course,  forbidden  by  law  as  a  protection  of  the  general  welfare. 
The  right  to  petition,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  right  of  assembly, 
is  common  in  democratic  societies. 

(k)  Freedom  from  arrest. 

Freedom  from  unjust  arrest  was  demanded  in  Magna  Carta 
in  1215.  Today,  in  Canada,  this  freedom  is  highly  respected.  Should 
a  person  be  arrested  for  just  cause  he  must  be  informed  of  the 
charge  and  be  given  a  fair  trial  without  undue  delay. 

Liberty  Under  the  Law 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  during  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece, 
Pericles  said,  “We  are  all  slaves  of  the  law  that  we  may  be  free.” 
Today,  Canadian  citizens,  like  those  in  the  other  democracies 
throughout  the  world,  live  in  “liberty  under  the  law”.  They  live  in 
liberty  because  they  share  in  the  making  of  their  laws  and  are 
willing  to  live  by  the  laws  thus  made.  In  a  democracy,  laws  are  not 
made  to  restrict  arbitrarily  those  rights  which  acceptance  of  the 
democratic  faith  demands  for  all.  Rather  are  they  made  to  ensure 
the  fullest  possible  development  of  free,  responsible  people.  Laws 
are  made  to  ensure  freedom — not  to  restrict  it.  Laws  are  a  guarantee 
of  freedom — no.t  a  denial  of  it.  Only  under  the  law  is  man  free. 

Democracy  lives  .  .  .  not  in  governments,  but  jn  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  people — and  it  is  this  which  gives  it 
both  its  strength  and  its  weakness.  Indifference  and  apathy 
are  its  greatest  enemies.  If  people  will  not  trouble .  to 
understand  it,  if  they  will  not  believe  in  it,  they  are  opening 
the  gates  to  those  who  would  destroy  it.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  do  try  to  understand  how  it  works,  if  they 
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give  it  their  loyalty  and  devotion,  they  become  part  of  that 
bulwark  of  good  citizenship,  which  is  the  strongest  defence 
in  the  long  run  that  any  democratic  country  can  have.7 

Democratic  society  is  today  under  constant  threat  from  without, 
but  decadence  from  within  can  become  equally,  if  not  more, 
destructive.  For,  as  John  Philpot  Curran  admonished  his  country¬ 
men  while  speaking  on  “The  Right  of  Election”  in  1790, 

It  is  the  common  fate  of  the  indolent  to  see  their 
rights  become  the  prey  to  the  active.  The  condition  upon 
which  God  hath  given  liberty  to  man  is  eternal  vigilance; 
which  condition,  if  he  break,  servitude  is  at  once  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  crime  and  the  punishment  of  his  guilt. 

Or,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  said  in  his  “Essay  on  Liberty”, 

A  people  may  prefer  a  free  government,  but  if  from 
indolence,  or  carelessness,  or  cowardice,  or  want  of  public 
spirit,  they  are  unequal  to  the  exertions  necessary  for  pre¬ 
serving  it;  if  they  will  not  fight  for  it  when  it  is  directly 
attacked;  if  they  can  be  deluded  by  the  artifices  used  to 
cheat  them  out  of  it;  if  by  momentary  discouragement, 
or  temporary  panic,  or  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  for  an  individual, 
they  can  be  induced  to  lay  their  liberties  at  the  feet  even  of 
a  great  man,  or  trust  him  with  powers  which  enable  him  to 
subvert  their  institutions;  in  all  these  cases  they  are  more 
or  less  unfit  for  liberty:  and  though  it  may  be  for  their 
good  to  have  had  it  even  for  a  short  time,  they  are  unlikely 
long  to  enjoy  it. 


7  George  W.  Brown,  Canadian  Democracy  in  Action. 
Toronto:  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  1945,  pp.  1-2. 
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Chapter  II 


LANDMARKS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DEMOCRATIC 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Ancient  Family  and  Tribal  Life 

Tradition  and  custom  sufficed  to  control  individual  and  group 
behaviour  in  ancient  family  and  tribal  life.  The  young  learned  the 
ways  of  the  group  through  direct  participation  in  the  activities  of 
the  family.  As  head  of  the  family,  the  patriarch  saw  that  the 
customs  and  ceremonies  were  properly  observed.  When  several 
families  joined  together  in  tribes,  a  strong  and  courageous  member 
of  the  group  acted  as  leader.  In  both  peace  and  war,  survival  of  the 
tribe  depended  largely  upon  his  strength  and  prowess.  Although 
he  no  doubt  frequently  received  advice  from  other  members  of  the 
tribe,  the  leader  was  normally  the  final  authority  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  tribal  welfare.  Life  in  the  family  and  tribe  was  com¬ 
paratively  simple.  Customs  and  ceremonies  were  clearly  defined. 
Control,  for  the  most  part,  was  authoritarian. 

The  Need  for  Government 

Government  in  its  simplest  form  originated  in  the  family  life 
of  ancient  times  and  in  the  political  organization  of  the  early  tribe. 
The  head  of  the  family  or  leader  of  the  tribe  exercised  control  over 
the  members  of  the  group.  But,  as  tribes  increased  in  size  and 
joined  with,  or  were  conquered  by,  other  tribes  to  form  kingdoms 
or  empires,  the  controls  which  sufficed  for  small,  closely  associated 
groups  were  no  longer  adequate.  Furthermore,  as  kingdoms  and 
empires  grew  and  spread,  some  kind  of  formal  government  became 
increasingly  necessary.  Strong,  centralized  control  was  essential 
both  for  waging  war  and  for  maintaining  peace  and  order. 

As  a  king  or  emperor  extended  his  control  over  larger  and  still 
larger  groups  of  people,  his  problems  of  law-making  and  law- 
enforcement  multiplied  accordingly.  Often  the  laws  among  various 
tribes  under  his  control  were  not  written  down.  Sometimes  they 
differed  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  or  empire  to  another,  thus 
making  administration  extremely  difficult.  The  need  for  satisfactory 
laws,  and  officials  competent  to  enforce  them,  grew  more  serious  as 
social  life  became  more  complex.  Thus,  about  2,000  B.C.,  Hammurabi, 
King  of  Babylon,  collected  all  the  laws  throughout  his  kingdom  and 
had  them  written  down  in  what  is  known  as  Hammurabi’s  Code. 
The  first  Roman  code  was  known  as  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
Later  it  was  replaced  by  Justinian’s  Code.  The  Ten  Commandments, 
a  moral  code,  was  delivered  by  Moses  to  the  Hebrew  people.  These 
codes  of  laws  were  developed  and  co-ordinated  in  ancient  times  as 
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a  result  of  the  growing  need  for  government.  The  need  for  formal 
government  increased  as  the  size  and  complexity  of  groups 
increased. 

The  Individual  and  the  State 

How  to  determine  a  satisfactory  relationship  between  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  state  has  been  a  difficult  and  persistent  problem  for 
emperors,  kings,  and  philosophers  since  the  ancient  beginnings  of 
organized  society.  What  is  the  best  form  of  government?  How  shall 
the  laws  be  made  and  enforced?  How  much  state  control  is  desir¬ 
able  or  necessary?  How  much  individual  freedom  can  be  safely 
permitted?  What  are  the  rights  of  the  individual?  Must  his 
freedom  be  limited?  If  so,  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent? 
Which  is  more  important — the  state  or  the  individual?  If  the  state, 
then  some  form  of  authoritarian  control  is  needed  in  order  to 
enforce  the  will  of  the  state.  If  the  individual,  then  arises  the 
delicate  problem  of  finding  an  equitable  balance  between  freedom  for 
the  individual  and  stability  for  the  state.  Throughout  history  this 
relationship  has  varied  from  extreme  authoritarianism  in  which 
the  state  is  supreme,  to  various  degrees  of  democracy  in  which  the 
state  exists  for  the  individual.  In  general,  the  former  relationship 
has  been  found  under  dictatorships,  and  the  latter,  under  some  form 
of  popular  government. 


Democratic  Government  in  Athens 

The  concept  of  democratic  government  was  born  in  Athens,  a 
Greek  city-state,  at  the  time  of  Pericles.  Athens  had  passed  through 
several  forms  of  government — monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  tyranny. 
Four-fifths  of  the  people  were  slaves.  Yet,  here,  under  the  wise 
counsel  of  Pericles  was  developed  a  form  of  popular  government 
to  which  the  Athenians  gave  the  name  democracy. 

“On  the  sloping  sides  of  a  hill,  the  Pynx,  the  freeborn 
men  of  Athens  assembled  four  times  each  month.  They  made 
laws,  elected  officers,  levied  taxes,  and  decided  other 
matters. 

“The  president  of  the  assembly  brought  forward  the 
first  business  of  the  day.  ‘Who  wishes  to  speak?’  called 
the  herald.  Then  whoever  wanted  to  address  the  meeting 
mounted  a  platform  hewn  from  the  rock.  Speeches  were 
followed  with  close  attention.  When  the  speaking  was  over, 
the  vote  was  taken.  This  was  the  way  the  people  of  Athens 
managed  their  affairs.  They  believed  that  every  free  man 
should  attend  and  take  part  in  the  government.”1 

All  citizens  had  the  right  to  attend  the  assembly  and  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  law-making,  the  open  theatre  having  accommodation  for 

1  Gertrude  Hartman,  Builders  of  the  Old  World. 

Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1946,  pp.  141-2. 
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17,000  persons.  The  method  of  government  was  direct;  there  were 
no  elected  representatives  and  no  parliament.  In  retrospect,  Athenian 
democracy  was  like  a  mirage  on  the  horizon  of  history. 

Although  the  Athenians  were  the  first  people  to  think  seriously 
about  government,  and  although  it  was  they  who  conceived  and 
organized  the  science  of  politics,  modern  forms  of  democratic 
government  are  not  the  direct  descendants  of  popular  government 
as  they  developed  it.  Many  terms  of  government  in  current  usage 
are  Greek  in  origin,  and  Greek  writings  on  politics  are  read  with 
inspiration  today,  but  many  centuries  elapsed  between  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Athens’  greatness  and  the  developments  in  history  to 
which  may  be  traced  the  beginnings  of  popular  government  as  it  is 
known  today.  The  parliamentary  form  of  modern  democratic 
government  is  not  the  outcome  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  establish  a 
philosophically  preconceived  form  of  popular  government.  Rather 
it  is  the  outcome  of  man’s  struggle  over  the  centuries  to  rid  himself 
of  oppression  and  tyranny.  The  modern  philosophy  of  democracy 
and  the  current  forms  of  popular  government  are,  historically 
speaking,  late  developments. 

The  Witenagemot 

When  the  Jutes,  Angles,  and  Saxons  came  to  Britain  they  lived 
under  tribal  kings  who  were  assisted  by  councils  of  freemen  of  the 
tribes.  Within  the  kingdoms  that  developed  eventually  in  England, 
each  village  or  tun  (township)  had  its  moot  (meeting),  sometimes 
referred  to  as  a  hall-moot.  In  each  shire  there  was  a  shire-moot, 
and  for  each  hundred  families,  a  hundred-moot.  Local  affairs  were 
administered  through  these  moots.  Officers  were  elected,  laws  made, 
and  justice  administered.  The  Anglo-Saxon  moots  are  generally 
considered  to  be  the  beginnings  of  popular  government  in  England. 

The  king  was  advised  by  the  Witan  or  Witenagemot  (Assembly 
of  Wise  Men),  consisting  of  the  chief  nobles  and  church  leaders. 
The  Witenagemot  met  at  Easter,  Whitsun,  and  Christmas,  wherever 
the  king  happened  to  be  at  those  particular  times.  This  body 
appointed  the  king  and  acted  much  like  a  supreme  court.  Many  of 
its  powers  were  similar  to  those  now  wielded  by  parliament.  When 
William  the  Conqueror  arrived  in  England,  the  principle  that  the 
king  must  govern  only  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  counsellors 
had  been  firmly  established. 

The  Great  Council 

William  continued  the  practice  of  ruling  on  the  advice  of  his 
counsellors.  He  knew  that  he  could  not  rule  successfully  without 
consulting  the  chief  men  of  the  land  regarding  changes  he  wished 
to  make,  especially  regarding  new  .taxes  he  wished  to  levy.  Under 
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William,  the  Witenagemot  became  known  as  the  Great  Council 
(Magnum  Concilium).  He  enlarged  this  body  to  include  all  his 
tenants-in-chief. 

The  Feudal  System 

Though  some  traces  of  feudalism  were  in  existence  in  Saxon 
times,  the  feudal  system  was  really  brought  to  England  by  the 
Normans.  Basically  a  system  of  land  tenure,  it  was  also  a  social 
system  and  a  form  of  government.  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  con¬ 
tracts  extending  down  in  order  from  the  king  to  the  nobles,  vassals, 
and  serfs.  In  name,  the  king  was  sovereign  lord;  in  practice,  his 
power  was  limited  by  his  feudal  contract  with  the  nobles,  and  by 
the  church  and  by  custom.  At  times  many  of  the  nobles  acted  like 
little  kings. 

Under  the  feudal  system  royal  courts  continued  to  be  held  three 
times  a  year.  To  these  meetings  came  all  the  great  men  (archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  earls,  thegns,  and  knights)  of  England  to  discuss 
matters  of  state.  Between  meetings  the  business  of  government  was 
handled  by  The  Curia  Regis  (King’s  Court  or  “Little  Council”),  a 
small  group  of  personal  advisers  to  the  king. 

Henry  II  —  Trial  By  Jury  —  Common  Law 

The  relative  power  of  the  kings  and  nobles  fluctuated  from  time 
to  time.  Henry  II  reduced  the  power  of  the  nobles  and  built  up  his 
own.  In  order  to  promote  justice  throughout  his  kingdom  he  sent 
travelling  judges  to  hold  sittings  (assizes)  in  each  district  every 
year.  In  each  district  twelve  jurors  (Norman-French  word  meaning 
“to  swear”)  were  chosen  to  report  on  crimes  committeed  since  the 
last  visit  of  the  judge.  These  jurors  did  not  “try”  cases  as  a  jury 
does  today;  they  simply  acted  as  witnesses  and  gave  evidence. 
Nevertheless,  this  system  provided  a  greater  measure  of  justice 
than  had  existed  under  the  powerful  nobles. 

As  the  judges  travelled  throughout  the  kingdom  they  kept 
records  of  crimes,  and  of  the  punishments  meted  out.  In  time 
their  decisions  became  standard  or  “common”,  and  came  to  be 
known  collectively  as  “Common  Law”.  The  legal  systems  in  all 
English-speaking  nations  today  are  based  on  common  law.  Common 
laws  are  still  valid  unless  changed  by  a  subsequent  law  enacted  by 
a  parliament. 

Magna  Carta 

King  John,  the  second  son  of  Henry  II,  was  cruel  and  merciless. 
So  tyrannous  was  he  that  the  nobles  united  against  him.  On  June  15, 
1215,  they  forced  him  to  sign  the  Great  Charter — in  principle,  one 
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of  the  most  famous  documents  in  the  long  history  of  parliamentary 
government.  It  was  designed  as  a  check  on  the  power  of  the  king 
and  as  a  guarantee  of  a  measure  of  freedom,  at  least  for  the  nobles. 
A  few  of  the  most  important  of  the  sixty-three  sections  of  the 
Great  Charter  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  king  was  not  to  levy  scutage  (taxes)  without  the  consent 

of  the  Great  Council. 

2.  No  freeman  was  to  be  imprisoned,  banished  or  deprived  of 
his  own  property  except  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers. 

3.  The  king  was  not  to  interfere  with  the  clergy  in  the  election 
of  bishops  and  archbishops. 

4.  Justice  was  not  to  be  delayed,  bought,  or  sold. 

5.  Assize  courts  were  to  be  held  regularly  four  times  each 
year  in  each  county. 

6.  Twenty-five  barons  were  to  be  chosen  to  ensure  that  the 
king  did  not  break  his  promises. 

The  Great  Charter  contained  little  that  was  new.  It 
was  in  many  respects  a  consolidation  of  pledges  for  good 
government  made  by  earlier  kings  but  which  John  had 
ruthlessly  disregarded. 

Magna  Carta  was  not  particularly  important  at  the 
time;  its  importance  developed  later.  When  in  much  later 
times  it  became  necessary  to  challenge  the  power  of  the 
king,  here  was  an  ancient  charter  which  could  be  brought 
forth  defining  the  position  of  the  monarch  with  respect  to 
the  law.  All  people,  including  the  king,  were  subject  to 
the  law  of  the  land.  Thus  the  nobles  who  forced  John  to 
grant  the  Great  Charter  because  he  had  in  their  opinion 
broken  his  feudal  contract  with  his  vassals,  were  (although 
they  probably  did  not  know  it)  laying  the  foundation  for 
liberty  under  the  law  in  England.2 


Origins  of  Parliament 

Magna  Carta  established  a  fundamental  principle — the  principle 
of  liberty  under  the  law,  even  though  at  the  time,  such  liberty 
was  intended  only  for  the  nobles.  Government  was  not  to 
be  conducted  according  to  the  whim  of  the  king,  but  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  land.  Thus  the  significance  of  this  historic  document 
as  a  foundation  for  English  liberty  and  the  development  of 
parliamentary  government. 

The  precise  date  of  the  origin  of  parliament  cannot  be  docu¬ 
mented.  The  word  “parliament”  was  used  by  the  French  in  the 
eleventh  century  to  describe  a  conversation.  Assemblies  in  Italian 
cities  in  the  twelfth  century  were  known  as  “parlamenti”.  The  moots 


2  Manitoba  Government,  Department  of  Education:  A  Manual  of 
Civics  and  Citizenship.  Winnipeg:  Queen’s  Printer,  1956,  p.  98. 
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in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the  meetings  of  the  Witenagemot,  and  of 
the  Great  Council,  were  conferences  for  the  discussion  of  matters 
of  state.  The  word  “parliament”  comes  from  the  French  word 
“parler”  which  means  “to  speak”,  a  parliament  being,  according  to 
the  translation  of  Carlyle,  a  “talking  shop”. 

The  first  time  the  term  appeared  in  an  English  statute  was 
in  1275  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  It  was  then  used  in  the  Statute  of 
Westminster  to  describe  the  Great  Council.  Thus  a  parliament  was 
a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  kingdom  to  “talk  over”  matters 
of  importance  to  the  realm. 

Simon  de  Montfort 

An  early  example  of  such  a  meeting  was  the  “illegal”  one 
called  in  1265  (in  the  name  of  King  Henry  III  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner)  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  led  the  barons  against  the 
king.  This  has  been  called  the  First  English  Parliament,  and  since 
it  included  broader  representation  than  the  Great  Council,  it  marked  a 
definite  step  in  the  direction  of  representative  government.  Yet, 
strangely  enough,  many  of  the  representatives  who  had  been 
summoned,  did  not  attend.  Travel  to  London  was  expensive  and, 
anyway,  many  of  the  boroughs  were  suspicious  that  this  was  merely 
another  way  of  raising  new  taxes.  But,  as  an  assembly,  with  repre¬ 
sentation  extended  beyond  the  nobility,  ft  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  development  of  an  important  aspect  of  parliamentary  government. 
It  marked  the  starting  point  of  representation  from  .the  Commons 
(communes  -  communities) . 

Model  Parliament  of  Edward  I 

When  Edward  I  came  to  the  throne  in  1272  the  written  laws 
of  England  consisted  of  Magna  Carta  and  a  few  other  documents. 
They  could  be  read  in  about  thirty  minutes.  Customs,  as  well  as 
decisions  of  judges,  became  consolidated  into  Common  Law. 

The  King’s  Court  (Curia  Regis)  in  the  time  of  Henry  I  was 
a  committee  of  the  Great  Council.  Henry  II  extended  its  work  by 
sending  judges  throughout  the  kingdom.  Edward  I  divided  the 
Curia  Regis  into  three  branches  :  (1)  the  Court  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  considered  matters  related  to  the  King’s  revenues;  (2)  the 
Court  of  the  King’s  Bench,  which  dealt  with  crimes  against  the 
king’s  rights;  and  (3)  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  dealt  with 
disputes  between  persons.  These  courts  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
courts  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  today. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster  in  1275, 
Edward,  through  parliament,  began  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the 
laws  of  England  as  they  exist  today.  He  is  probably  better 
remembered,  however,  for  his  so-called  Model  Parliament  of  1295. 
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Edward  believed  in  the  maxim  that  “what  concerns  all  must  be 
approved  by  all”.  Hence,  he  summoned  to  his  Model  Parliament 
representatives  from  almost  all  classes  in  England.  Only  the  villeins 
were  not  included.  Furthermore,  he  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  see  that 
the  representatives  from  the  shires  and  towns  were  elected,  not 
appointed.  Thus,  Edward  took  a  definite  step  toward  representative 
government. 

Houses  of  Parliament 

Under  William  the  Conqueror,  the  Witenagemot  became  the 
Great  Council ;  under  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Edward  I,  the  Great 
Council  became  Parliament.  At  first,  three  groups  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  parliament — the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  commoners. 
After  a  short  time  the  lesser  clergy  ceased  to  attend.  By  the  time 
of  Edward  III,  parliament  met  as  two  “houses” — the  nobility  and 
the  upper  clergy  together  as  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  lesser 
barons  and  knights  along  with  the  representatives  of  the  commons 
as  the  House  of  Commons.  The  fact  that  the  lesser  barons  and 
knights  met  with  the  commoners  greatly  enhanced  the  prestige  and 
authority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Parliament  to  the  End  of  the  Middle  Ages 

The  method  of  selecting  the  representatives  of  the  shires  and 
boroughs  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  known  that  freeholders  owning  land 
worth  forty  shillings  rent  had  the  right  to  vote  for  the  knights  of 
the  shires.  Procedures  in  towns  and  boroughs  varied  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages.  All  free  citizens  voted  in  some  towns;  in  others, 
the  town  council  chose  the  representatives. 

At  first  the  work  of  parliament  consisted  in  advising  the 
monarch  and  in  supporting  him  in  the  work  of  governing  the  nation. 
Law-making  by  parliament  evolved  slowly.  Laws  were  passed  at 
first  by  having  them  presented  ,to  the  king  in  the  form  of 
petitions.  Later,  they  were  presented  in  .the  form  of  bills.  After  three 
readings  of  a  bill  in  both  houses,  a  king’s  aide  would  say,  in  old 
Norman  French,  “Le  roy  le  veult”  (The  king  wills  it),  if  the  king 
approved,  and  the  bill  became  law.  If  the  king  opposed  the  bill  his 
aide  would  say,  “Le  roy  s’avisera”  (The  king  will  think  about  it). 

Parliament  was  started  by  the  English  kings  in  order  .to  obtain 
support  in  the  difficult  work  of  governing  the  nation.  Later,  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  turn,  used  its  power  to  control  the  king.  By  refusing  ,to  pass 
certain  laws,  parliament  was  able  to  exact  certain  concessions  from 
the  king.  Furthermore,  when  the  approval  of  parliament  became 
necessary  before  the  king  could  collect  taxes,  the  so-called  “power 
of  the  purse”  acted  as  a  restraining  influence  on  his  demands  and 
activities.  Throughout  this  period,  parliament  met  at  no  regularly 
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set  times,  but  only  when  summoned  by  the  king.  During  the  Middle 
Ages,  however,  no  serious  struggles  developed  between  the  king 
and  parliament. 

By  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  (circa  1485)  the  following  had 
been  established: 

1.  Parliament  had  become  a  permanent  institution. 

2.  Laws  could  be  passed  only  with  the  approval  of  both  houses 
of  parliament  and  of  the  king. 

3.  New  taxes  required  the  consent  of  parliament. 

4.  Money  bills  had  to  originate  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

5.  Since  representation  in  parliament  included,  broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  whole  kingdom,  a  considerable  degree  of  popular 
government  had  been  achieved. 

The  Stuarts  —  Parliament  and  the  King 

The  concept  of  parliament  established  during  the  Middle  Ages 
was  not  seriously  disturbed  during  the  period  of  the  Tudor  kings. 
But  during  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  the  definition  of  the  relative 
powers  of  parliament  and  of  the  king  became  a  crucial  issue.  The 
struggle  began  in  1603  and  lasted  for  eighty-five  years. 

Both  James  I  and  Charles  I  thought  that  they  could  rule  without 
parliament.  James  proceeded  to  rule  on  the  theory  of  the  Divine 
Right  of  Kings.  Charles,  however,  being  much  in  need  of  money, 
was  forced  by  parliament  to  accept  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
Petition  of  Right. 

Petition  of  Right  —  1628 

The  Petition  of  Right  is  largely  a  re-statement  of  previous  laws 
and  charters  (to  which  monarchs  had  subscribed)  including  Magna 
Carta.  Its  conditions  were  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  king  obey  the  laws  of  the  land. 

2.  That  forced  loans  to  the  king  be  discontinued. 

3.  That  no  man  be  forced  to  pay  taxes  not  approved  by 
parliament. 

4.  That  military  forces  be  not  billeted  upon  the  people  against 
their  consent. 

5.  That  no  one  be  tried  by  martial  law  in  peace  time. 

6.  That  no  one  be  imprisoned  without  just  cause. 

But  Charles  did  not  keep  his  promises.  In  1649,  after  civil  war,  he 
was  condemned  and  executed  for  “treason  to  England”.  Charles  II 
came  to  the  throne  in  1660,  and  he  was  determined  to  work  with 
parliament.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  political  parties — Whigs 
and  Tories — arose  in  England. 
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The  Bloodless  Revolution  following  the  flight  of  James  II  from 
England  and  the  subsequent  invitation  of  William  and  Mary  to  the 
throne  in  1688,  established  for  all  time  the  supremacy  of  parliament. 

Bill  of  Rights  —  1689 

Parliament  passed  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  1689,  and  William  and 
Mary  agreed  to  it.  Since  that  date  the  monarch  of  England  has  been 
under  the  control  of  parliament.  Although  the  monarch  still  has  the 
right  to  veto  the  enactment  of  laws,  this  right  was  exercised  for  the 
last  time  in  1707  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
provided  that: 

1.  The  king  must  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England; 

2.  The  king  must  not  levy  taxes,  suspend  laws,  or  maintain  a 
standing  army  without  the  consent  of  parliament ; 

3.  There  must  be  no  interference  with  the  free  election  of 
members  of  parliament; 

4.  The  privileges  of  parliament  must  be  respected ; 

5.  The  king  must  not  use  cruel  or  unjust  punishments; 

6.  Subjects  must  have  the  right  to  petition  the  king. 

The  Privy  Council  and  the  Cabinet 

The  Saxon  Witenagemot  and,  later,  the  Great  Council  which  was 
started  by  William  the  Conqueror,  advised  the  king.  These  bodies 
were  the  forerunners  of  parliament.  During  the  intervals  between 
the  meetings  of  the  Great  Council  the  business  of  government  was 
carried  on  by  a  small  group  known  as  the  Curia  Regis. 

Under  Edward  I  the  courts  developed  out  of  the  Curia  Regis. 
The  central  core  of  this  body,  however,  continued  to  deal  with  the 
routine  administration  of  government.  The  three  functions  of 
government  thus  became  more  clearly  defined  —  the  legislative 
function  carried  out  by  parliament,  the  judicial  function  by  the 
courts,  and  the  executive  function  by  the  king  and  the  Curia  Regis. 

When  the  Curia  Regis  increased  in  size  and  became  too 
unwieldy  to  function  efficiently,  a  smaller  group  known  as  the  Privy 
Council  (its  meetings  being  held  privately  with  the  monarch) 
emerged  within  this  body  in  ,the  fifteenth  century.  The  Privy 
Council  in  turn  likewise  became  too  large  and  unwieldy.  Charles  I, 
accordingly,  began  to  consult  a  smaller  group  of  the  members  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  this  smaller  group  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Cabinet  Council,  because  they  met  with  the  monarch  in  a 
cabinet  (private  room).  The  members  of  the  Cabinet  Council  were 
still  chosen  by  the  king,  and  they  were  not  necessarily  members  of 
parliament.  The  king  presided  in  person  over  the  meetings  of  the 
Cabinet  Council,  or  Cabinet,  as  it  came  to  be  known. 
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There  was  no  constitutional  basis  for  the  Cabinet.  The  Cabinet 
was  simply  a  group  of  advisers,  and  they  did  not  always  speak  with 
a  unanimous  voice.  The  king  did  not  necessarily  consult  them  on  all 
matters,  nor  did  he  always  accept  their  advice.  By  1689,  however, 
the  Cabinet  had  acquired  fairly  definite  status. 

By  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  practice  of  selecting  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  from 
the  party  in  control  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  become  estab¬ 
lished.  This  meant,  in  effect,  that  the  Cabinet  became  responsible  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  hence,  to  parliament.  This  was  an 
advantage  to  parliament  since  it  could,  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  control  the  advice  given  by  the  Cabinet  to  the  monarch. 
It  was  also  an  advantage  to  the  monarch  since  he  could  now  be  con¬ 
fident  that  the  advice  received  from  the  Cabinet  had  the  support  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  hence,  of  parliament.  The  fact  that 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  belonged  to  the  same  party,  and  thus 
tended  to  speak  unanimously,  gave  stability  to  this  unique  relationship 
between  parliament  and  monarch. 

The  Prime  Minister 

George  I,  who  could  not  speak  English,  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  preside  over  the  meetings  of  his  ministers. 

George  the  First  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
fifty-four.  He  spoke  no  word  of  English.  He  spent  half  his 
time  in  Hanover.  He  understood  little  of  English  politics. 

He  tried  attending  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  Council.  But 
the  experience  was  hardly  stimulating.  If  George  knew  no 
English,  his  ministers  knew  equally  no  German.  For  a  time 
Walpole  tried  to  make  both  ends  meet  by  explaining  it  in  bad 
Latin.  But  George  was  as  weak  in  the  ablative  absolute  as 
he  was  in  English  and  he  settled  his  difficulty  by  not  attend¬ 
ing  Cabinet  meetings  at  all.  That  left  the  Cabinet  without 
a  presiding  officer.  The  king’s  ministers,  proceeding  without 
him,  appointed  one  of  their  own  number  to  preside  and  take 
leadership.  In  fact,  if  not  in  name — for  he  himself  denied 
it — Walpole  became  First  or  Prime  Minister.3 

Today,  the  Prime  Minister,  not  the  sovereign,  chooses  the 
Cabinet  Ministers.  He  chooses  them  from  the  controlling  party  in 
the  Plouse  of  Commons.  The  Prime  Minister  is  always  the  leader  of 
this  party. 

Responsible  Government 

The  form  of  government  developed  in  England  is  known 
variously  as  “Cabinet  Government”,  “Ministerial  Government”, 
“Parliamentary  Government”,  or  “Responsible  Government”.  Two 
essential  aspects  of  responsibility  are  inherent  in  the  English  system. 

3  George  Hambleton,  The  Parliament  of  Canada. 

Toronto:  The  Ryerson  Press,  1951,  pp.  108-9. 
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Firstly,  the  Executive  Branch  (Cabinet)  is  responsible  to  the 
Legislative  Branch  (Parliament).  Secondly,  the  House  of  Commons 
(elected  body  in  the  Legislative  Branch)  is  responsible  to  the 
electorate. 

Extension  of  Representation 

The  supremacy  of  parliament  was  clearly  established  in  1688. 
Although  all  classes  throughout  the  kingdom  were  represented  in  a 
general,  but  indirect,  way  in  parliament,  only  a  very  small  number 
of  persons  had  the  right  to  vote.  By  the  year  1800,  only  about 
15,000  men  had  the  franchise. 

In  1832,  the  First  Reform  Act  extended  the  vote  to  the  men 
of  the  new  middle  class,  but  even  these  amounted  to  only  about  five 
per  cent  of  the  adult  male  population. 

In  1867,  the  Second  Reform  Act  extended  the  vote  to  urban 
householders  who  paid  taxes,  and  to  those  living  in  the  counties  who 
paid  rent  of  at  least  £10. 

The  Reform  Act  of  1884,  by  extending  the  vote  to  agricultural 
workers,  provided  universal  suffrage  for  males  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age. 

In  1918,  women  over  the  age  of  thirty  gained  the  right  to  vote, 
and  in  1929,  those  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  gained  this  right. 

The  secret,  or  Australian  ballot,  was  introduced  in  1872. 

The  principle  of  representative  government  was  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  early  Saxon  moots.  The  nature  and  extent  of  repre¬ 
sentation  underwent  many  changes  through  the  centuries  until,  in 
1929,  universal  suffrage  for  persons  over  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  was  achieved. 

The  Parliament  Act  —  1911 

Before  1911  it  was  not  uncommon  for  bills  passed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  revised  or  rejected  outright  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Parliament  Act  of  that  year  ended  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  amend,  reject,  or  delay  a  money  bill.  A  money 
bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  now  becomes  law  one  month 
after  being  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords  whether  that  body  passes 
it  or  not.  Furthermore,  any  other  bill,  if  passed  in  three  consecutive 
sessions  of  the  House  of  Commons  (except  a  bill  to  extend  the  life 
of  a  parliament)  becomes  law  regardless  of  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Although  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911  placed  most  of  the 
power  of  parliament  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  that  is,  the  House  of  Commons,  the  House  of  Lords  still 
retains  the  right  to  advise,  and  the  power  to  delay,  precipitous  action 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 

The  person  who  acts  as  chairman  of  the  formal  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  known  as  the  Speaker.  When  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  speaks  during  a  debate  he  must  introduce  his 
remarks  by  saying  “Mr.  Speaker”  before  he  proceeds  with  his 
speech. 

The  position  of  Speaker  probably  originated  from  that  of  the 
person  whose  duty  it  was  in  the  early  days  to  report  to  the  king  on 
the  business  conducted  by  parliament.  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare,  in  the 
so-called  Good  Parliament  of  1376,  is  usually  regarded  as  the  first 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  was  his  successor  in  1377 
who  was  first  described  as  such.  Both  are  considered  as  having  been 
managers  of  the  House  of  Commons  rather  than  as  Speakers  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  position. 

The  position  of  Speaker  has  gone  through  a  transition  from 
appointment  by  the  monarch  to  election  from  within  the  House  of 
Commons.  Royal  influence  in  the  choice  of  a  Speaker  began  to 
decrease  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  and  by  1694  it  had  disappeared 
entirely. 

Although  the  Speaker  is  chosen  from  the  party  in  power  in  the 
Plouse  of  Commons,  the  nature  of  his  position  as  chairman  of  the 
meetings  of  that  body  requires  that  he  be  impartial  in  his  handling 
of  the  debates.  The  Speaker  abstains  from  political  activity  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  by  virtue  of  the  Speaker’s  political 
independence  that  the  rights  of  all  parties  in  debates  are  guaranteed 
and  maintained.  The  dignity  and  fairness  of  debate  and  the  efficient 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  House  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
the  technical  knowledge,  integrity,  independence,  and  impartiality  of 
the  Speaker. 

Basic  Features  of  Cabinet  Government 

The  basic  features  of  the  cabinet  system  of  government  as  it 
functions  today  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Monarch  (King  or  Queen)  is  the  nominal  head  of  the 
government. 

2.  The  Monarch  acts  only  on  the  advice  of  His  or  Her  Ministers. 

3.  The  Monarch  selects  for  the  position  of  Prime  Minister  the 
person  who  is  leader  of  the  party  which  has  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

4.  The  Monarch  appoints  the  other  Ministers  on  the  advice  of 
the  Prime  Minister. 

5.  Although  the  Ministers  may  disagree  in  the  privacy  of  a 
Cabinet  meeting,  they  speak  as  one  voice  once  a  policy  decision  has 
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been  reached.  If  a  Minister  finds  that  he  cannot  support  a  Cabinet 
policy,  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  resign. 

6.  The  Cabinet  must  have  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

7.  The  House  of  Commons  can  express  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  Cabinet  by  passing  a  motion  of  non-confidence,  or  by  failing 
to  support  a  government  bill.  If  it  ceases  to  have  the  confidence  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Cabinet,  through  the  Prime  Minister, 
may  advise  the  Monarch  to  choose  a  new  Cabinet  from  the  existing 
Parliament  or  to  dissolve  Parliament.  In  the  latter  case  a  general 
election  follows. 

8.  All  members  of  the  Cabinet  must  be  members  of  Parliament. 
Usually  they  are  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Parliamentary  Government  in  Canada 

The  Parliament  of  Canada  functions  on  the  same  principles  as 
the  cabinet  system  of  parliamentary  government  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  Canada  the  Governor-General  is  the  personal  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Monarch  and,  as  such,  acts  officially  on  behalf  of  the 
Monarch. 
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Chapter  III 

CANADA  AND  THE  COMMONWEALTH 


The  Commonwealth  is  not  a  trade  or  defence  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  a  federal  union.  It  is  not  a  club.  It  is  not 
a  family.  What  then  is  it?  It  is  a  group  of  sovereign 
independent  states  linked  in  free  association  through  a 
common  inheritance  of  certain  19th  century  liberal  political 
principles  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin;  through  the  use  of  the 
Common  Law,  and  through  the  practice  of  tolerance,  mutual 
respect  and  of  a  pragmatic,  rather  than  a  theoretical, 
approach  to  political  and  administrative  problems. 1 

The  Commonwealth  of  Nations  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  free 
association  of  ten  sovereign  states  together  with  their  dependent 
territories.  The  present  Commonwealth  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  Third  Commonwealth  or  as  the  Third  Stage  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Both  of  these  designations  are  suggestive  of  the  dynamic 
nature  of  the  British  Commonwealth — the  quality  which  has  made 
possible  the  emergence  of  this  unique  organization  within  the 
British  Empire  and  which  has  permitted  it  to  change  in  its  struc¬ 
ture  and  in  its  relationships  to  meet  changing  conditions.  The  nature 
of  the  modern  Commonwealth,  and  Canada’s  position  in  it,  can  best 
be  appreciated  through  consideration  of  its  historical  development. 

Stage  1-1867-1939 

Canadian  Confederation  is  generally  regarded  as  the  first 
positive  step  in  the  constitutional  development  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada,  created  by  the  British  North  America  Act 
of  1867,  did  not  have  the  power  of  complete  self-government. 
Especially  in  the  conduct  of  her  foreign  affairs  was  she  subject  to 
Britain.  This  was  in  keeping  with  the  thinking  of  the  time  that 
there  must  be  only  one  foreign  policy  for  the  whole  Empire,  and 
that  policy  directed  from  London.  In  1867  there  were  other  note¬ 
worthy  limitations  upon  Canadian  autonomy.  The  Canadian  con¬ 
stitution  was  embodied  in  a  British  statute  which  could  be  amended 
only  by  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament.  Under  the  Colonial  Laws 
Validity  Act  of  1865,  the  British  Parliament  could  disallow  any 
acts,  on  certain  subjects,  which  were  at  variance  with  British  law 
on  those  subjects.  In  addition  to  these  legislative  restrictions,  there 
were  administrative  and  judicial  limitations  upon  Canadian  govern¬ 
mental  action.  In  both  civil  and  criminal  actions,  the  highest  court 
of  appeal  was  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
London.  Under  criminal  law,  the  Governor-General  could  exercise 
the  pardoning  power  without  the  advice  of  the  Canadian  Cabinet. 
The  removal  of  limitations  upon  Canadian  autonomy  and  the 

1  Department  of  External  Affairs,  Reference  Papers,  No.  95. 
Ottawa:  Queen’s  Printer,  September,  1957,  p.  2. 
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resulting  changes  in  the  relationship  of  Canada  and  Britain  are 
part  of  the  historical  development  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Almost  immediately  after  Confederation,  Canadian  leaders 
began  to  press  for  a  wider  sphere  of  self-government  for  Canada. 
In  1875,  in  response  to  an  appeal  by  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Justice,  the  British  Government  agreed  that  the  Governor-General 
would  henceforth  exercise  his  prerogative  of  pardon  only  on  the 
advice  of  the  Canadian  Government.  In  1880,  the  first  Canadian 
High  Commissioner  was  appointed  to  act  as  the  official  representative 
and  agent  of  Canada  in  London. 

Even  before  Confederation,  Canada  had  claimed  the  right  to 
make  her  own  tariffs.  This  claim,  and  the  British  Government’s 
avowed  right  to  control  the  Empire’s  foreign  policy,  were  in  conflict 
whenever  a  commercial  treaty  was  being  considered.  In  1893,  the 
British  Government  appointed  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner  in 
London  to  negotiate  a  trade  treaty  with  France  which  affected 
Canada.  Thereafter,  it  was  understood  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  would  appoint  a  Canadian  as  negotiator  whenever  Canada 
should  wish  to  make  a  commercial  treaty,  but  any  treaty  resulting 
from  such  negotiations  had  to  be  signed  by  a  British  representative, 
as  well  as  by  the  Canadian,  and  the  treaty  had  to  be  ratified  by  the 
British  Government.  However,  it  soon  came  to  be  accepted  that 
any  new  trade  treaty  negotiated  by  Britain  alone  would  not  apply 
to  Canada  unless  she  requested  it.  The  limitation  in  regard  to  com¬ 
mercial  treaties  remained  until  1923,  when  a  Canadian  alone  signed 
the  Halibut  Treaty  with  the  United  States.  The  Imperial  Conference, 
held  in  the  same  year,  approved  the  principle  implied  in  the  signing 
of  the  Halibut  Treaty,  that  bi-lateral  treaties  affecting  only  one  part 
of  the  Empire,  should  be  signed  by  a  representative  of  that  part. 

In  1887,  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Jubilee,  the  first 
Colonial  Conference,  an  informal  meeting  of  colonial  representatives, 
took  place  in  London.  A  second  such  conference  met  in  Ottawa  in 
1894,  and  a  third,  which  was  more  formal  and  which  was  attended  by 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  leading  self-governing  colonies,  met  in 
London  in  1897.  Such  conferences  were  held  at  intervals  up  to  1937, 
when  they  were  replaced  by  Prime  Ministers’  Meetings.  In  1907, 
the  name  “Imperial  Conference”  was  adopted  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  participants  had  progressed  beyond  the  old  colonial 
status  and  should  be  accepted  as  being  more  nearly  equal  in  status 
with  the  Mother  country. 

World  War  I  is  of  significance  in  several  respects  in  the  changing 
relationships  between  the  Dominions  and  Great  Britain.  Although 
Canada  was  automatically  at  war  by  virtue  of  Britain’s  declaration 
of  war  against  Germany,  the  Canadian  Government  maintained  .the 
right  to  determine  the  extent  and  nature  of  Canada’s  contribution  to 
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the  war  effort  and  insisted  that  the  Canadian  Corps  remain  a  distinct 
and  separate  force,  even  though  Canadian  troops  were  under  the 
British  Commander-in-Chief.  Discontent  over  the  military  strategy 
of  the  British  High  Command  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Imperial 
War  Cabinet  which  afforded  the  Dominion  Prime  Ministers  some 
voice  in  the  war  policy.  The  Canadian  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Borden, 
was  instrumental  in  obtaining,  in  recognition  of  the  part  played  by 
the  various  self-governing  Dominions,  separate  seats  for  these 
countries  at  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference,  and  they  consequently 
signed  the  peace  treaties  as  nations  in  their  own  right.  The 
Dominions  gained  further  international  recognition  when  they  were 
given  separate  seats  in  the  League  of  Nations  and  were  granted 
the  right  to  be  elected  to  the  non-permanent  seats  of  the  Council. 

The  signing  of  the  Halibut  Treaty  by  a  Canadian,  marked  the 
first  time  that  a  Dominion  had  made  a  treaty  on  her  own  behalf. 
The  establishment  of  a  Canadian  Legation  in  Washington  in  1926, 
was  another  step  toward  full  control  over  foreign  affairs. 

The  Imperial  Conference  of  1926  set  up  a  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Lord  Balfour  to  consider  imperial  relations.  The 
report  of  this  committee  defined  the  group  of  nations  composed  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  as  “autonomous  communities 
within  the  British  Empire,  equal  in  status,  in  no  way  subordinate 
one  to  another  in  any  aspect  of  their  domestic  or  internal  affairs, 
though  united  by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and  freely 
associated  as  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations”. 

The  report  of  the  Balfour  committee  went  on  to  sum  up  the 
development  and  the  spirit  of  this  relationship : 

A  foreigner  endeavouring  to  understand  the  true 
character  of  the  British  Empire  by  the  aid  of  this  formula 
alone  would  be  tempted  to  think  that  it  was  devised  rather 
to  make  mutual  interference  impossible  than  to  make 
mutual  co-operation  easy. 

Such  a  criticism,  however,  completely  ignores  the 
historic  situation.  The  rapid  evolution  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  involved  many 
complicated  adjustments  of  old  political  machinery  to 
changing  conditions.  The  tendency  towards  equality  of 
status  was  both  right  and  inevitable.  Geographical  and 
other  conditions  made  this  impossible  of  attainment  by 
the  way  of  federation.  The  only  alternative  was  by  way  of 
autonomy,  and  along  this  road  it  has  been  steadily  sought. 

Every  self-governing  member  of  the  Empire  is  now  the 
master  of  its  destiny.  In  fact,  if  not  always  in  form,  it  is 
subject  to  no  compulsion  whatever. 

But  no  account,  however  accurate,  of  the  negative 
relations  in  which  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  stand  to 
each  other  can  do  more  than  express  a  portion  of  the  truth. 

The  British  Empire  is  not  founded  upon  negations.  It 
depends  essentially,  if  not  formally,  on  positive  ideals. 

Free  institutions  are  its  life  blood.  Free  co-operation  is  its 
instrument.  Peace,  security  and  progress  are  among  its 
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objects.  Aspects  of  all  these  great  themes  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  present  Conference;  excellent  results  have  been 
thereby  obtained.  And,  though  every  Dominion  is  now,  and 
must  always  remain,  the  sole  judge  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  its  co-operation,  no  common  cause  will,  in  our  opinion,  be 
thereby  imperilled.  2 

The  Balfour  Committee’s  definition  of  the  Commonwealth 
stressed  three  elements :  equality  of  status,  allegiance  to  the  Crown, 
and  free  association.  When  the  Committee  examined  the  situation 
existing  in  the  Commonwealth,  it  found  several  instances  of 
inequality  of  status  which  would  have  to  be  remedied.  Some  examples 
of  inequality  of  status  discovered  by  the  Committee  were: 

1.  The  position  of  a  Governor-General  of  a  Dominion. 

2.  The  right  of  the  King  on  the  advice  of  his  ministers  to 
disallow  Dominion  legislation. 

3.  The  power  of  a  Governor-General  to  reserve  Dominion 
legislation  “for  the  signification  of  His  Majesty’s 
pleasure”. 

4.  The  power  of  the  United  Kingdom  Parliament  to  pass 
laws  with  extra-territorial  effect,  whereas  the  Dominion 
legislatures  as  a  rule  did  not  have  this  power. 

5.  The  legislative  supremacy  of  the  United  Kingdom  Parlia¬ 
ment  expressed  in  the  Colonial  Laws  Validity  Act,  1865. 

6.  The  appeal  in  certain  circumstances  from  the  courts  of 
a  Dominion  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  3 

Those  inequalities  which  were  the  result  of  non-legal  rules  or 
conventions  were  removed  by  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1926 
or  by  its  successor  of  1930.  Those  inequalities  which  were  the 
result  of  legal  rules  could  be  removed  only  by  statute.  The  Statute 
of  Westminster  was  enacted  for  this  purpose  by  the  British 
Parliament  in  1931. 

At  the  request  of  the  Canadian  Government,  the  Statute  of 
Westminster  specified  that  “Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  apply  to  the  repeal,  amendment  or  alteration  of  the  British  North 
America  Acts,  1867  to  1930,  or  any  order,  rule  or  regulation  made 
thereunder”.  Thus,  the  Canadian  Constitution  still  could  be  amended 
only  by  an  act  of  the  British  Government.  Because  this  clause  was 
inserted  at  the  request  of  the  Canadian  Government,  it  cannot  be 
construed  as  indicating  that  the  Canadian  Government  was  to 
remain  in  any  way  inferior  to  that  of  Britain.  Although  the  power 
to  amend  the  Canadian  Constitution  was  to  remain  with  the  British 
Government,  it  was  with  the  understanding  that  any  amendments 
requested  by  Canadian  authority  would  be  carried  out  without  debate 
by  the  British  Parliament. 

2  The  Rt.  Hon.  H.  T.  Amery,  Thoughts  on  the  Constitution. 

London:  Oxford  University  Press,  pp.  129-30. 

3  George  Buxton,  The  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  Current  Affairs 
for  the  Canadian  Forces.  Vol.  II,  No.  9,  Sept.  1,  1957,  p.  20. 
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The  situation  in  regard  to  the  amending  of  the  Canadian  Con¬ 
stitution  has  changed  somewhat  since  the  enactment  of  the  Statute 
of  Westminster.  In  1949,  the  Canadian  Parliament  gained  the  right 
to  make  amendments  relating  to  matters  within  the  power  of  the 
federal  authority.  As  yet,  there  has  been  devised  no  satisfactory 
formula  for  amendment  by  Canadian  legislation  concerning  matters 
controlled  by  the  provinces.  Until  a  satisfactory  procedure  is 
devised,  constitutional  amendments  relating  to  issues  under  provin¬ 
cial  control,  will  remain  a  legislative  function  of  the  British 
Parliament.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  difficulty  in  finding  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  formula  for  amendment  by  Canadian  Parliamentary  action, 
of  matters  concerning  the  provinces,  does  not  stem  from  Canada’s 
relationship  with  Britain.  Rather,  it  comes  from  internal  conflict 
and  provincial  interests. 

Neither  the  Imperial  Conferences  of  1926  and  1930,  nor  the 
Statute  of  Westminster  removed  the  right  of  appeal  from  Canadian 
courts  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  London. 
It  was  not  until  1935  that  appeals  in  criminal  cases  were  dropped. 
In  1950,  appeals  in  civil  cases  were  discontinued.  Thus,  it  was 
almost  twenty  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster 
that  the  Canadian  Supreme  Court  became  the  highest  court  of  appeal 
for  Canadian  judicial  action. 

With  the  change  in  relationship  between  the  Mother  country 
and  the  Dominions  following  1931,  there  was  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  position  of  the  Governors-General  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  countries.  Hitherto,  the  Governors-General  had  not  only 
represented  the  Crown,  they  had  been  appointed  by  the  British 
Government  and  had  been  the  official  channels  through  which  it 
had  communicated  with  the  Dominion  Governments.  After  the 
Statute  of  Westminster,  the  sole  function  of  the  Governors-General 
became  that  of  personal  representatives  of  the  Monarch,  to  perform 
in  the  Commonwealth  countries  the  duties  which  the  Monarch 
carries  out  in  person  in  Great  Britain.  The  implications  of  this  role 
of  personal  representative  of  the  Monarch  were  clearly  seen  when 
King  George  VI  and,  more  recently,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  II, 
visited  Canada.  On  these  occasions  the  Governor-General  retired  for 
the  time  being  and  the  Monarch  fulfilled  the  royal  duties  in  person. 
After  1931,  the  Governor-General  was  appointed  by  the  Monarch 
acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  concerned, 
and  his  commission  and  instructions,  given  in  the  name  of  the 
Monarch,  were  drawn  up  by  the  Dominion  Government.  Because 
the  Governors-General  were  no  longer  the  channel  of  communication 
between  the  British  Government  and  those  of  the  Dominions,  a  High 
Commissioner  was  appointed  by  the  British  Government  for  each  of 
the  Commonwealth  countries. 
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The  preamble  to  the  Statute  of  Westminster  states  that  “it 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  established  constitutional  position  of  all 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  in  relation  to  one  another  that  any 
alteration  in  the  law  touching  the  Succession  to  the  Throne  or 
Royal  Style  and  Title  shall  hereafter  require  the  assent  of  the 
Parliaments  of  all  the  Dominions  as  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom”.  In  keeping  with  these  provisions  the  statute, 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  which  made  legal  the  abdication  of 
Edward  VIII,  became  valid  in  Canada  only  when  the  Canadian 
Parliament  assented  to  it.  At  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  the 
present  Monarch,  Canada  chose  her  own  Royal  Title: 

Elizabeth  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  Her  other  Realms  and 
Territories  Queen,  Head  of  the  Commonwealth,  Defender 
of  the  Faith. 

One  of  the  significant  criteria  of  autonomy  is  the  right  to 
declare  war  and  make  peace.  In  1939,  when  Great  Britain  declared 
war  against  Germany  on  September  3,  Canada  and  the  other 
Dominions  were  not  involved.  Canada  remained  at  peace  with 
Germany  until  September  10,  when  the  Canadian  Government, 
following  a  special  session  of  parliament,  issued  its  own  declaration 
of  war.  Eire  chose  to  remain  neutral  and  her  neutrality  was  respected 
throughout  the  war. 

The  Statute  of  Westminster  stated  that  the  expression  “colony” 
should  not,  in  any  future  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  include  any  Dominion  or  any  Province  or  State  forming 
part  of  a  Dominion.  Thus,  the  term  “colony”  should  not  be  used  in 
referring  to  any  independent  member  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Stage  11-1939-1950 

Just  as  World  War  I  helped  to  establish  the  independence  of 
the  countries  which  made  up  the  initial  Commonwealth,  World  War 
II  facilitated  the  independence  of  the  colonial  areas  of  south-east 
Asia.  India  achieved  independence  in  1947.  Because  the  Hindu 
and  Muslim  groups  in  India  could  not  agree  upon  a  constitution 
and  other  political  matters,  India  was  partitioned  and  the  nation 
of  Pakistan  created.  In  February,  1948,  Ceylon  gained  fully  respon¬ 
sible  status  within  the  Commonwealth. 

In  1948,  India  declared  its  intention  to  become  a  republic  and  at 
the  same  time  expressed  its  desire  to  remain  within  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Since  “allegiance  to  a  Common  Crown”  is  one  of  the 
significant  features  of  the  Commonwealth,  India’s  proposal  to  become 
a  republic  posed  serious  problems.  However,  at  a  Prime  Ministers’ 
Meeting  in  1948,  a  satisfactory  formula  was  devised.  According  to 
this  formula,  the  Monarch  was  designated  as  the  symbol  of  the 
free  association  of  the  independent  nations  of  the  Commonwealth, 
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“and,  as  such,  the  Head  of  the  Commonwealth”.  Thus,  since 
January,  1950,  when  India  became  a  republic,  the  head  of  the 
Indian  State  has  been  the  President  of  India,  but  India  recognizes 
the  Queen  as  the  Head  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  same  formula 
applied  when  Pakistan  became  a  republic  in  1956. 

Thus,  in  the  decade  following  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
Commonwealth  changed  from  a  group  of  six  (after  the  secession 
of  Eire  from  the  Commonwealth  in  April,  1945 — five)  predominantly 
Anglo-Saxon  nations  with  many  common  features  in  their  historical 
development,  to  eight  members,  three  of  them  predominantly  Asian 
in  origin.  With  the  entrance  of  the  Asian  countries,  the  racial, 
structure,  the  historical  background,  and  the  constitutional  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Commonwealth  were  radically  changed.  That  the 
Commonwealth  was  able  to  accept  these  changes,  and,  in  fact,  to 
gain  strength  from  them,  was  ample  proof  of  both  the  solidity 
and  the  flexibility  of  its  foundations. 

The  spirit  of  co-operation  within  the  enlarged  Commonwealth 
is  illustrated  by  the  Colombo  Plan.  The  “Colombo  Plan  for  the 
Co-operative  Economic  Development  in  Southeast  Asia”  grew  out 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Foreign  Ministers  in  Colombo, 
Ceylon,  in  January,  1950.  The  original  members  of  the  Colombo 
Plan  were  Commonwealth  countries  of  which  Canada  was  one. 
Since  1950,  many  other  countries  have  joined,  but  the  initiative 
for  this  great  plan  came  from  the  Commonwealth. 

Stage  III — 1950- 

The  years  since  1950  have  seen  new  nations  emerging  from 
colonial  status.  Three  of  these  have  attained  full  membership  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  Gold  Coast  made  rapid  strides  toward  self-government  during 
the  early  1950’s.  In  a  plebiscite  conducted  in  May,  1956,  in  the 
presence  of  United  Nations  observers,  the  Trust  Territory  of  British 
Togoland  voted  to  join  the  Gold  Coast  when  it  should  gain  its 
independence.  On  May  6,  1957,  the  Gold  Coast  and  British  Togoland 
joined  the  Commonwealth  as  the  nation  of  Ghana.  On  July  1,  1960, 
Ghana  became  a  republic. 

On  August  31,  1957,  the  Federation  of  Malaya  gained  full 
sovereignty  and  became  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  head 
of  the  Malay  state  is  the  Yong  di-Pertuan  Agong,  or  Supreme  Ruler, 
elected  for  a  term  of  five  years  by  the  Malay  Rulers  from  among  them¬ 
selves.  Like  the  other  non-monarchial  Dominions,  Malaya  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  Queen  as  Head  of  the  Commonwealth. 

On  October  1,  1960,  Nigeria  gained  its  independence  and  joined 
the  Commonwealth  as  one  of  the  monarchial  Dominions. 
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The  Federation  of  the  West  Indies  came  into  existence  on 
January  3,  1958.  The  inauguration  of  the  federal  legislature  on 
April  22  of  that  year  marked  the  beginning  of  the  final  stage  toward 
full  Dominion  status  within  the  Commonwealth.  For  the  present,  the 
United  Kingdom  retains  the  right  to  legislate  by  Order-in-Council 
on  matters  concerning  defence,  external  relations,  and  the  financial 
stability  of  the  Federation.  The  Governor-General,  who  presides 
over  Council  of  State  consisting  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  ten  other 
ministers,  retains  certain  reserve  executive  powers,  although  in  most 
matters  he  must  act  according  to  the  advice  of  his  Council  of  State. 
The  present  constitution  thus  provides  for  an  advanced  type  of 
colonial  government  designed  to  permit  the  federation  to  advance 
toward  complete  autonomy  and  full  membership  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  This  may  be  achieved  when  the  constitution  is  reviewed  in 
approximately  five  years  time. 

Following  the  Sierra  Leone  Constitutional  Conference,  in  London 
in  1960,  the  United  Kingdom  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
announced  that  April  27,  1961,  had  been  set  as  the  date  for  the 
attainment  of  full  independence  by  Sierra  Leone. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  within  the  next  few  years  other 
colonial  dependencies,  many  of  them  in  Africa,  will  emerge  as 
independent  nations  and  be  granted  membership  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  should  they  so  desire. 

The  modern  Commonwealth  bears  witness  to  the  wisdom  of 
Britain’s  policy  of  “creative  abdication”  as  it  has  been  called, 
by  which  she  prepares  her  colonies  for  self-government  and 
independence. 

Canada,  as  the  first  of  the  Dominions,  has  taken  a  leading  part 
in  all  of  the  changes  through  which  the  Commonwealth  has  passed. 
She  continues  to  play  an  important  role  in  its  affairs.  Alone  among 
the  Dominions,  Canada  is  both  an  Atlantic  and  a  Pacific  power.  In 
some  respects,  she  may  be  thought  of  as  a  bridge  between  the 
Mother  country  and  the  Dominions  in  the  Pacific.  Not  the  least  of 
her  functions  is  to  act  as  interpreter  between  the  United  States  and 
the  nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

The  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  is  unique.  No  counter¬ 
part  can  be  found  in  any  other  time  or  place.  It  cannot  be  fully 
explained  or  understood  in  terms  of  political  or  legal  reference,  for 
there  are  subtle  relationships  involved  which  cannot  be  confined 
within  those  categories.  Although  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  family  of  nations,  it  is  perhaps,  in  terms  of 
the  human  family  that  the  Commonwealth  can  be  best  understood. 

In  much  the  same  way  as  the  parents  of  a  human  family  guide 
their  children  until  they  reach  adulthood  and  assume  moral  and  legal 
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responsibility  for  their  own  actions,  Britain,  as  the  parent  country, 
guides  her  colonies  until  they  reach  maturity  and  assume  full 
responsibility  for  their  actions. 

Just  as  human  families  have  their  internal  differences  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  so  do  the  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
The  Dominions  do  not  always  agree  with  each  other  or  with  Great 
Britain.  For  example,  some  of  the  Dominions  censured  British  action 
in  the  Suez  crisis  of  1957,  and  many  parts  of  the  Commonwealth, 
especially  India,  are  openly  critical  of  the  South  African  policy  of 
apartheid.  Such  difficulties  arise  in  most  human  families,  and,  when 
the  family  relationships  are  basically  sound,  such  difficulties  do  not 
destroy,  but  rather,  strengthen  the  family  in  many  respects.  This 
appears  to  be  true  also  for  the  Commonwealth. 

In  such  ways,  the  British  Commonwealth  illustrates  one  of  the 
basic  features  of  the  sound  human  family:  the  acceptance  of,  and 
respect  for,  each  member’s  right  to  be  treated  as  a  mature,  inde¬ 
pendent  individual.  This  respect  for  each  member’s  independence 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  single  factor  in  Commonwealth 
relationships. 

Sometimes  human  families  are  sorrowed  when  a  member  leaves 
the  family  group.  This,  too,  has  happened  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Eire  decided  to  leave  after  having  been  a  full  member,  and  Burma, 
on  gaining  independent  status,  elected  not  to  join  the  Commonwealth 
family. 

Like  the  members  of  a  family,  the  nations  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  find  occasions  to  work  and  to  play  together.  The  Colombo 
Plan  is  one  example  of  the  Commonwealth  nations’  desire  and  ability 
to  work  together,  while  the  British  Empire  Games  see  the 
Commonwealth  nations,  together  with  those  members  of  the  British 
family  which  have  not  yet  reached  their  majority  status,  combine  in 
a  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  in  the  field  of  sport. 

Like  a  human  family,  the  Commonwealth  is  always  changing. 
The  years  have  seen  it  grow  in  membership.  Today,  there  are 
countries  which  are  still  under  the  guiding  influence  and  control  of 
the  Mother  country  but  which  under  that  guidance,  will  develop  to 
full  maturity,  and,  having  gained  adult  status,  will  join  the  nations 
of  the  Commonwealth  as  sister  Dominions. 

Although  the  British  Commonwealth  cannot  be  fully  explained 
by  likening  it  to  the  human  family,  it  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
without  reference  to  this  concept.  The  commonly  used  expressions 
of  “Mother  country”  and  “Sister  Dominions”  should  be  rich  in 
meaning  for  all  Canadians. 

Independent  Commonwealth  Countries 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

Canada  (1867) 
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Commonwealth  of  Australia  (1901) 

New  Zealand  (1908) 

India  (1947) 

Pakistan  (1947) 

Ceylon  (1948) 

Ghana  (1957) 

Federation  of  Malaya  (1957) 

Federation  of  British  West  Indies,  1958.  (Not  yet  fully  inde¬ 
pendent.) 

Nigeria  (1960) 

Sierra  Leone  (1961) 

Cyprus  (1961)  Republic. 
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Chapter  IV 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  CANADA 


The  British  North  America  Act — 1867 

Canada  became  a  self-governing  dominion  when  the  British 
Parliament  passed  the  British  North  America  Act  on  May  22,  1867. 
The  federation  of  the  four  original  provinces  (Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Ontario,  and  Quebec)  was  made  effective  by  royal 
proclamation  on  July  1  of  that  year.  Today,  ten  provinces  comprise 
the  federation  “from  sea  to  sea”,  including,  in  addition  to  the  four 
original  members,  Manitoba  (1870),  British  Columbia  (1871), 
Prince  Edward  Island  (1873),  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  (1905), 
and  finally,  Newfoundland  (1949). 

The  British  North  America  Act  provided  for  a  central  federal 
authority  having  control  over  matters  of  national  interest  and  an 
authority  in  each  province  having  control  over  matters  of  a  local 
nature.  The  legislative  authority  of  the  federal  parliament  was  set 
out  in  Section  91  of  the  Act  as  follows: 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons, 
to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  in 
Canada  in  relation  to  all  matters  not  coming  within  the 
classes  of  this  Act  assigned  exclusively  to  the  Legislatures 
of  the  Provinces;  and  for  greater  certainty,  but  not  so  as 
to  restrict  the  generality  of  the  foregoing  terms  of  this 
Section,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  (notwithstanding  any¬ 
thing  in  this  Act)  the  exclusive  Legislative  Authority  of 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  extends  to  all  matters  coming 
within  the  classes  of  subjects  next  hereinafter  enumerated, 
that  is  to  say: 

1.  The  Public  Debt  and  Property; 

2.  The  regulation  of  Trade  and  Commerce; 

3.  The  raising  of  money  by  any  mode  or  system  of 
taxation; 

4.  The  borrowing  of  money  on  the  Public  Credit; 

5.  Postal  Service; 

6.  The  Census  and  Statistics; 

7.  Militia,  Military  and  Naval  Service,  and  Defence; 

8.  The  fixing  of  and  providing  for  the  Salaries  and 
Allowances  of  Civil  and  other  Officers  of  the 
Government  of  Canada; 

9.  Beacons,  Buoys,  Lighthouses,  and  Sable  Island; 

10.  Navigation  and  Shipping; 

11.  Quarantine  and  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  Marine  Hospitals; 

12.  Sea  Coast  and  Inland  Fisheries; 

13.  Ferries  between  a  Province  and  any  British  or 
Foreign  country  or  between  two  Provinces; 

14.  Currency  and  Coinage; 
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15.  Banking,  Incorporation  of  Banks,  and  the  issue  of 
paper  money; 

16.  Savings  banks; 

17.  Weights  and  measures; 

18.  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes; 

19.  Interest; 

20.  Legal  Tender; 

21.  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency; 

22.  Patents  of  Invention  and  Discovery; 

23.  Copyrights; 

24.  Indians  and  lands  reserved  for  Indians; 

25.  Naturalization  and  Aliens; 

26.  Marriage  and  Divorce; 

27.  The  Criminal  Law,  except  the  Constitution  of  the 
Courts  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction,  but  including  the 
Procedure  in  Criminal  Matters; 

28.  The  establishment,  maintenance,  and  management 

of  Penitentiaries; 

29.  Such  classes  of  Subjects  as  are  expressly  excepted 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  Classes  of  Subjects  by 
this  Act  assigned  exclusively  to  the  Legislatures  of 
the  Provinces. 

Structure  of  the  Federal  Government 

The  Federal  Government  of  Canada  consists  of  a  Governor- 
General  (personal  representative  of  the  Queen),  the  Senate  (cor¬ 
responding  to  the  House  of  Lords),  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  functions  of  government  are  distributed  among  three  branches — • 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 

1.  Legislative  Branch 

The  Legislative  Branch  is  the  law-making  body.  It  consists  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Senate,  and  the  Governor-General, 
and  is  commonly  known  as  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

2.  Executive  Branch 

The  Executive  Branch  consists  of  the  Governor-General,  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet,  and  the  Civil  Service.  Its  function  is 
the  administration  of  the  laws  of  Canada. 

3.  Judicial  Branch 

The  Judicial  Branch  consists  of  a  system  of  courts.  Its  function 
is  to  interpret  the  laws  and  to  try  lawbreakers. 

Although  each  branch  has  a  major  function  to  perform,  there 
is  a  close  inter-relationship  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches.  Cabinet  Ministers  function  in  both  branches.  They  are 
Members  of  Parliament  and,  at  the  same  .time,  heads  of  govern¬ 
ment  departments.  As  heads  of  departments  they  are  responsible  to 
the  House  of  Commons  which,  in  turn,  is  responsible  to  the 
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electorate.  This,  of  course,  is  the  essential  feature  of  responsible 
government. 

The  members  of  the  Judicial  Branch  are  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Branch  for  life,  but  once  appointed,  are  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  both  the  Legislative  and  Executive  branches.  This  means 
that  the  Courts  in  Canada  function  as  impartial  bodies,  free  from 
political  influence  or  intimidation. 

The  Governor- General 

Elizabeth  II  is  Queen  of  Canada  just  as  she  is  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  would  be  as  appropriate  for  her  to  live  in 
Ottawa  as  in  London.  Since  the  Oueen  cannot  live  in  several 
countries  at  the  same  time,  she  is  personally  represented  in  each 
country  outside  the  United  Kingdom  by  a  Governor-General. 

The  Governor-General  of  Canada  is  appointed  by  the  Queen  on 
the  advice  of  the  Canadian  Cabinet.  Ide  performs  all  the  duties  which 
the  Queen  would  perform  if  she  lived  in  this  country.  In  fact, 
during  a  visit  of  the  Queen  to  Canada,  the  Govenor-General  would 
temporarily  retire  from  official  duty. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  Governor-General  is  five  years  but 
there  is  nothing  constitutionally  to  prevent  his  re-appointment.  Since 
1926  (Balfour  Declaration)  the  Governor-General  has  been  in  no 
way  accountable  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  is 
the  direct,  personal  representative  of  the  Queen. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Queen,  the  Governor-General  acts  only 
on  the  advice  of  the  Cabinet  and,  except  in  unusual  circumstances, 
is  bound  to  accept  its  advice.  His  duties,  apart  from  giving  royal 
approval  to  bills  passed  by  Parliament,  are  largely  ceremonial.  They 
are : 

1.  Acting  as  the  Queen’s  personal  representative  in  Canada; 

2.  Opening  sessions  of  Parliament  and  delivering  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne; 

3.  Proroguing  and  dissolving  Parliament  on  the  advice  of  his 
Ministers; 

4.  Giving  Royal  Assent  to  bills  passed  by  Parliament;  and 

5.  Acting  as  official  host  for  Canada. 

After  an  election,  the  Governor-General  formally  selects  a 
Prime  Minister.  Since,  traditionally,  the  leader  of  the  party  with  the 
majority  of  members  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
person  chosen,  this  problem  is  seldom  more  than  a  formality.  On  the 
sudden  death  of  a  Prime  Minister,  however,  the  Governor-General 
would  have  to  make  a  choice  of  successor. 
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The  Governor-General’s  official  residence  is  Rideau  Hall, 
Ottawa.  He  receives  from  the  Government  of  Canada  an  annual 
salary  of  £10,000  ($46,666.66  computed  at  par  value  of  the  pound) 
plus  various  allowances. 

The  Governor-General,  like  the  Queen,  is  a  symbol  of  unity. 
As  the  Queen’s  representative,  he  is  the  nominal  head  of  the 
Government  of  Canada.  All  official  government  business  is  carried 
out  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  through  the  Governor-General. 

The  Senate 

The  Senate  corresponds  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  British 
Parliament.  It  is  the  senior  body  of  the  Legislative  Branch  of 
government.  Senators  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  Governor- 
General-in-Council  (Governor-General  on  recommendation  of  the 
Cabinet). 


There  is  provision  for 
ccording  to  provinces  is  as 

102  Senators  in  Canada, 
follows : 

Distribution 

Newfoundland  . 

6 

Ontario  . 

.  24 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

4 

Manitoba  . 

.  6 

Nova  Scotia  . 

10 

Saskatchewan  . 

.  6 

New  Brunswick . 

10 

Alberta  . 

.  6 

Quebec  . 

24 

British  Columbia  .. 

.  6 

The  Senate’s  main  function  is  to  review  carefully  the  bills 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  before  they  are  sent  to  the 
Governor-General  for  royal  assent.  Occasionally  the  Senate  sends 
a  bill  back  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  recommendations  for 
changes.  The  Senate  may  initiate  bills  concerning  matters  of  welfare 
for  Canada,  provided  that  the  bills  do  not  involve  taxation.  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Senate  occasionally  investigate  special  topics  in  order 
to  gather  data  for  proposed  legislation. 

A  Senator  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $8,000  and  a  yearly 
tax-free  allowance  of  $2,000.  To  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  a 
Senator  a  person  must: 

1.  Reside  in  the  province  he  represents; 

2.  Be  at  least  30  years  of  age ; 

3.  Be  a  British  subject; 

4.  Own  property  worth  at  least  $4,000;  and 

5.  Be  worth  $4,000  over  and  above  all  debts  and  liabilities. 

The  House  of  Commons 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  265  elected  representatives. 
According  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1952,  the  distribution  is  as 
follows : 
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Newfoundland  . 

,  7 

Manitoba . 

14 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

.  4 

Saskatchewan  . 

17 

Nova  Scotia  . 

.  12 

Alberta  . 

17 

New  Brunswick  . 

.  10 

British  Columbia  . 

22 

Quebec  . 

.  75 

Yukon  Territory  . 

1 

Ontario  . 

.  85 

Mackenzie  Territory  . 

1 

In  order  to  provide  for 

fair 

representation  in  the  House 

of 

Commons,  Canada  is  divided  into  263  constituencies.  One  member 
is  elected  from  each  of  261  constituencies,  and  two  members  from 
each  of  two  constituencies.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(Member  of  Parliament— M.P.)  must  be  a  British  Subject  and  at 
least  21  years  of  age.  Each  member  receives  an  annual  sessional 
indemnity  of  $8,000  and  a  tax-free  allowance  of  $2,000.  Usually  the 
members  live  in  their  respective  constituencies  but  are  not  required 
by  law  to  do  so. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  therefore  its  representative  character.  It  is 
expected  to  reflect  with  approximate  accuracy  the  ideas  and 
wishes  of  the  different  races,  classes,  religions,  and  other 
groups  into  which  the  country  is  divided,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  recognize  the  over-riding  interest  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  The  composition  of  the  House  and  the  manner 
of  its  election  forces  it  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the 
people  it  represents.1 

The  Cabinet 

After  a  national  election  the  leader  of  the  political  party  with 
a  majority  of  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  becomes  the 
Prime  Minister.  He  selects  from  the  elected  members  of  his  party 
certain  outstanding  persons  to  be  the  heads  of  government  depart¬ 
ments.  They  are  called  Ministers.  The  Prime  Minister,  together  with 
his  Ministers,  are  called  the  Cabinet.  Following  is  a  list  of  the 
departments  in  the  Federal  Government.  These  departments  are 
not  fixed  by  statute;  they  may  vary  from  time  to  time. 

Prime  Minister  and  President  of  the  Cabinet; 

Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce; 

Minister  of  Agriculture; 

Minister  of  National  Defence; 

Associate  Minister  of  National  Defence; 

Minister  of  Transport; 

Minister  of  National  Health  and  Welfare; 

Minister  of  Finance  and  Receiver-General; 

Minister  of  National  Revenue; 

Minister  of  Labour; 

Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs; 

Minister  of  Defence  Production; 

1  Robert  MacGregor  Dawson,  Democratic  Government  in  Canada. 
Toronto:  Gopp  Clark,  1949,  p.  69. 
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Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney-General; 

Minister  of  Public  Works; 

Minister  of  Veterans’  Affairs; 

Minister  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration; 

Minister  of  Mines  and  Technical  Surveys; 

Postmaster  General; 

Minister  of  Fisheries; 

Minister  of  Forestry; 

Minister  of  Northern  Affairs  and  Natural  Resources; 

Secretary  of  State; 

One  Minister  without  Portfolio. 

Cabinet  Ministers  are  in  charge  of  government  departments. 
The  Minister  in  charge  of  a  department  is  said  to  hold  the  portfolio 
of  that  department.  If  he  administers  two  departments  he  holds  two 
portfolios.  Occasionally  a  Cabinet  Minister  is  not  in  charge  of  a 
department.  He  is  then  called  a  Minister  without  Portfolio.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Cabinet  is  not  mentioned  in  the  British  North 
America  Act,  it  performs  a  most  important  executive  function  in 
parliamentary  government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Cabinet  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Executive,  the  Executive  Council,  or  the 
“Government”. 

Major  legislation  originates  in  the  Cabinet.  Each  piece  of  major 
legislation  is  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
Minister  who  heads  the  department  which  will  administer  the 
ensuing  Act  of  Parliament.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  support  within  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Cabinet  Ministers  discuss  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  in  a  party  caucus  prior  to  formal  presentation  in  the  House.  If 
a  bill  introduced  by  a  Cabinet  Minister  were  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  this  would  mean,  in  effect,  that  the  Cabinet  did  not  have 
the  confidence  of  that  body.  The  Cabinet  would  then  be  forced  to 
resign  and  the  Governor-General  would  either  choose  a  new  Cabinet 
or  dissolve  Parliament.  While  members  of  the  government  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  are  duty  bound  to  support  legislation  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  Cabinet  Minister,  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  likewise  bound  to  support  legislation  proposed  by  a 
member  of  the  government  party,  nor  to  vote  against  legislation 
proposed  by  another  party. 

The  Prime  Minister  receives  a  salary  of  $25,000,  a  sessional 
indemnity  of  $8,000  (paid  to  all  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons),  a  tax-free  expense  allowance  of  $2,000,  and  a  tax-free 
motor-car  allowance  of  $2,000.  Each  Cabinet  Minister  receives  a 
salary  of  $15,000,  and  the  same  sessional  indemnity  and  allowances 
as  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  Opposition 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  government  party  are  collectively  known  as  Her  Majesty’s  Loyal 
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Opposition  or,  more  commonly,  the  Opposition.  The  leader  of  the 
largest  party  in  this  group  is  called  the  Leader  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Loyal  Opposition  or,  simply,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

The  Opposition  performs  a  valuable  function  in  parliamentary 
government — the  function  of  critical  watchfulness  over  the  legisla¬ 
tion  proposed  by  the  party  in  power. 

A  House  with  a  weak  Opposition  is  almost  certain  to 
prove  lethargic,  careless,  discursive;  for  the  government 
is  secure  and  its  assailants  ineffective.  A  House  which  con¬ 
tains  a  powerful  and  aggressive  Opposition,  ably  led,  feels 
the  quickening  and  wholesome  effect  of  that  infusion 
throughout  all  its  proceedings.2 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  Leader  of  Her  Majesty’s  Loyal 
Opposition  is  paid  the  same  salary,  indemnity,  and  allowances  as  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  since  he  is  expected  to  perform  a  loyal  leadership 
function  in  critical  watchfulness  over  the  conduct  of  government  by 
the  party  in  power. 


Political  Parties 

.  .  .  one  of  the  important  rights  of  every  citizen  is  to 
have  and  to  express  his  own  opinions  on  all  public  matters. 

This  right  is  the  foundation  of  our  political  system  and 
our  government.  Since  every  person  can  have  his  own 
opinions,  it  naturally  follows  that  people  will  differ  in  their 
ideas  on  how  the  country  should  be  run.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  people  will  think  alike.  As  a  result,  those  who 
think  the  same  on  any  public  question  will  tend  to  join 
together  so  as  to  give  more  weight  to  their  views.  These 
groups  or  associations  have  come  to  be  known  as  political 
parties.  Each  party  has  its  own  programme,  and  seeks  to 
have  that  programme  adopted  in  the  handling  of  the  affairs 
of  the  country.3 

A  system  of  government  in  which  representatives  of  the  people 
are  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  two  or  more  political 
parties  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  party  system. 

There  are  several  political  parties  in  Canada,  each  holding  its 
own  particular  viewpoints  on  national  and  international  matters. 
Each  party  which  has  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  a 
national  organization  with  a  party  headquarters  and  staff. 
Periodically  each  party  holds  a  convention  attended  by  party  dele¬ 
gates  from  local  organizations  throughout  Canada.  At  a  national 
convention  the  choice  of  a  new  leader  is  often  one  of  the  main  items 
of  business.  Usually,  much  time  is  devoted  at  a  party  convention 
to  a  discussion  of  the  policies  or  platform  of  the  party.  Certain 
matters  of  policy  may  be  amended  or  revised.  New  sections  on 

2  Ibid,  p.  86. 

3  Our  Government,  Canadian  Citizenship  Branch,  Department  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa,  1949,  p.  10. 
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policy  may  be  written  into  the  platform.  The  procedure  in  choosing 
a  leader  is  by  nomination  and  secret  ballot.  The  procedure  in 
changing  a  matter  of  policy  or  in  adding  new  sections  to  a 
platform  is  by  resolution  and  debate,  followed  by  voting  by  the 
delegates. 

A  party  convention  provides  an  opportunity  not  only  to  choose 
a  new  leader  and  to  amend  or  frame  policies,  but  it  also  enables  a 
party  to  unify  and  clarify  its  policies.  Futhermore,  much  public 
attention  is  attracted  to  a  party  convention,  the  party  thereby  getting 
much  publicity  for  its  policies.  Through  its  national  organization, 
each  party  endeavors  to  keep  the  people  of  Canada  informed  about 
party  policies  and  to  persuade  more  and  more  people  to  accept  and 
promote  those  policies. 

Elections 

Through  periodic  national  elections,  the  people  of  Canada  are 
guaranteed  their  right  to  choose  their  representatives  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  purpose  of  an  election  is  to  provide  the  electorate 
with  an  opportunity  to  express  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  government  business  by  their  elected  representatives.  If  the 
people  should  become  dissatisfied  with  the  party  in  power  they  have 
the  right  to  replace  it  by  voting  for  a  different  party  at  the  next 
election.  Since  the  elected  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons 
are  responsible  to  the  electorate,  they  must  act  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  electorate  or  face  the  possibility  of  being  replaced  by 
representatives  from  another  party.  Thus,  through  national  elections, 
the  citizens  of  Canada  exercise  control  over  those  whom  they  elect  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  government. 

A  national  election  must  be  held  at  least  once  every  five  years. 
Under  certain  circumstances  an  election  may  be  held  before  a  five- 
year  period  has  elapsed.  According  to  statute,  a  national  election 
must  be  held  on  a  Monday  unless  Monday  is  a  holiday,  in  which 
case,  it  is  held  on  the  Tuesday  following.  The  date  of  an  election 
is  determined  by  the  Cabinet  and  announced  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

Canada  is  divided  into  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  constituen¬ 
cies  or  electoral  divisions.  One  representative  may  be  elected  from 
each  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  constituencies,  and  two  from 
each  of  two  constituencies,  making  a  possible  total  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  elected  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
order  to  provide  fair  representation  for  all  sections  of  Canada,  the 
constituencies  are  drawn  up  approximately  on  the  basis  of  popula¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  constituencies  (and  hence,  the  number  of 
elected  representatives)  from  each  province  can  be  seen  from  the 
list  on  Page  42. 
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As  soon  as  the  date  for  an  election  is  announced,  and  often 
many  months  before,  the  political  parties  begin  to  nominate  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  various  constituencies.  Each  political  party  may,  if  it 
wish,  have  its  own  candidate  in  each  constituency.  Candidates  are 
chosen  at  meetings  of  party  supporters  held  in  the  various  con¬ 
stituencies.  Each  candidate  must  deposit  $200  which  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  signatures  of  ten  voters  in  the  constituency. 
If,  at  the  election,  the  candidate  gets  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  votes  cast  for  the  winning  candidate  he  must  forfeit 
the  deposit.  This  helps  to  prevent  candidates  from  running  in  an 
election  unless  they  feel  they  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  winning. 

Since  the  conduct  of  an  election  is  a  major  undertaking,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  certain  number  of  permanent  employees  in  order 
.to  maintain  continuity  from  one  election  to  the  next.  The  person  in 
charge  of  national  elections  is  known  as  the  Chief  Electoral  Officer, 
or  Chief  Returning  Officer.  When  an  election  is  announced  he 
arranges  for  the  appointment  of  a  Returning  Officer  in  each  con¬ 
stituency.  The  Returning  Officers  arrange  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Deputy  Returning  Officer  for  each  poll  (place  where  votes  are  cast) 
in  his  constituency. 

The  Deputy  Returning  Officer  in  each  constituency  also  arranges 
for  the  preparation  of  a  Voters’  List  in  his  constituency.  He  selects 
certain  persons,  called  enumerators,  to  make  a  house  to  house 
canvass.  The  lists  thus  compiled  are  posted  in  conspicuous  places  in 
each  constituency  and  persons  whose  names  may  have  been 
inadvertently  omitted  have  an  opportunity  to  have  them  added. 

To  be  eligible  to  vote  in  a  national  election  a  person  must: 

1.  Be  at  least  21  years  of  age  on  the  day  of  the  election; 

2.  Be  a  Canadian  citizen  or  other  British  subject; 

3.  Have  been  a  resident  in  Canada  for  at  least  12  months  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  election;  and 

4.  Have  been  a  resident  in  the  constituency  on  the  day  of  the 
issue  of  the  writ  for  an  election. 

Persons  who  are  not  entitled  to  vote  include: 

1.  The  Governor-General ; 

2.  Returning  Officers,  except  in  the  case  of  a  tie  vote; 

3.  Judges  appointed  by  the  Federal  Cabinet; 

4.  Indians  on  a  reservation  who  did  not  serve  in  World  War  I 
or  World  War  II  ; 

5.  Prisoners; 

6.  The  mentally  ill. 
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Prior  to  an  election,  the  candidates  conduct  what  is  known  as 
an  election  campaign.  By  means  of  radio,  television,  pamphlets, 
public  meetings,  and  sometimes  door-to-door  calls,  the  candidates 
of  each  party  try  to  inform  the  electorate  of  their  platforms. 
Each  candidate  tries  to  persuade  as  many  of  the  voters  as  possible 
to  vote  for  him  in  the  hope  that  he  will  be  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Each  party  hopes  to  have  as  many  as  possible  of  its 
candidates  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  election  day  the  voters  go  to  designated  polls.  The  Deputy 
Returning  Officers  are  responsible  for  seeing  that  ballots,  ballot 
boxes,  and  a  list  of  voters  are  available  at  each  poll.  At  each  poll  is 
a  Deputy  Returning  Officer  and  a  Poll  Clerk  who  checks  the 
names  (and  hence  the  eligibility)  of  those  who  come  to  the  poll  to 
vote.  Each  candidate  has  the  right  to  choose  two  persons  from  his 
party  to  be  present  at  each  poll  to  see  that  the  voting  is  carried  out 
according  to  the  proper  procedures.  These  persons  are  called 
scrutineers. 

On  entering  the  poll,  or  polling  booth,  as  it  is  often  called,  the 
voter  receives  a  blank  ballot  on  which  are  written  in  alphabetical 
order,  the  names  and  occupations  of  the  candidates  in  his  particular 
constituency.  The  voter  takes  the  ballot  to  a  private  room  or  corner 
of  the  polling  booth  and  marks  an  X  opposite  the  name  of  the 
candidate  of  his  choice.  He  then  folds  the  ballot  and  deposits  it  in 
the  sealed  ballot  box. 

At  the  time  specified  for  closing  the  poll,  the  Deputy  Returning 
Officer  opens  the  ballot  box  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Poll 
Clerk  and  the  Scrutineers,  counts  the  ballots.  He  then  forwards 
the  result  to  the  Returning  Officer  for  the  constituency  who,  in  turn, 
adds  together  the  results  from  the  various  polls  in  the  constituency 
and  forwards  the  final  result  to  the  Chief  Electoral  Officer.  He  also 
replaces  the  ballots  in  the  ballot  box,  seals  it,  and  returns  it  to  the 
Deputy  Returning  Officer. 

When  the  results  of  the  voting  in  all  the  constituencies  are 
made  public,  the  people  of  Canada  know  which  political  party  has 
enough  representatives  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  form 
a  government.  The  leader  of  that  party  automatically  becomes  the 
Prime  Minister. 


The  Opening  of  Parliament 

In  accordance  with  Chapter  3,  Section  20,  of  the  British 
North  America  Act,  the  Parliament  of  Canada  must  meet  at  least 
once  a  year.  This  section  of  the  Act  reads  as  follows: 
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There  shall  be  a  Session  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
once  at  least  in  every  year,  so  that  Twelve  Months  shall 
not  intervene  between  the  last  Sitting  of  the  Parliament  in 
one  Session  and  its  first  Sitting  in  the  next  Session. 

More  than  one  session  of  Parliament  may,  of  course,  be  held  in 
any  year. 

The  opening  of  Parliament  is  surrounded  by  traditional  cere¬ 
monies.  The  Governor-General  rides  in  state  with  a  guard  of  honour 
from  his  residence  at  Rideau  Hall  to  the  Parliament  Building  on 
Parliament  Hill.  He  goes  directly  to  the  Senate  Chamber.  The 
Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  then  goes  to  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  announces  that  “this  honourable  House” 
is  requested  by  the  Governor-General  to  go  to  the  Senate  Chamber. 
Immediately  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Members  of  Parliament 
proceed  as  requested  to  the  “bar”  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  but  they 
are  not  permitted  to  enter.  The  Speaker  of  the  Senate  then  says : 

His  Excellency  does  not  see  fit  to  declare  the  cause  of 
summoning  the  present  Parliament  until  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  shall  have  been  chosen  according  to  law. 

Following  this  very  brief  announcement,  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  return  to  their  chamber. 

Although  the  choice  of  Speaker  has  already  been  decided  by 
the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet,  the  House,  nevertheless,  goes 
through  the  formality  of  electing  him.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons  acts  as  chairman  for  the  election.  The  Prime  Minister 
moves,  seconded  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  that  the 

Honourable  Member  from  .  (naming  the  constituency  which 

this  particular  member  represents)  be  elected  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  current  session.  After  the  vote  has  been 
taken,  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  motion  search  out  the  member 
and  escort  him,  against  his  modest  protest  of  unworthiness  for  the 
position,  to  the  Speaker’s  chair. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  then  proceed  as 
before  to  the  “bar”  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  the  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  Members  there  assembled,  makes  a  formal  claim  with 
respect  to  their  “undoubted  rights  and  privileges,  especially  that  they 
have  freedom  of  speech  in  their  debates”.  The  Governor-General 
graciously  acknowledges  and  grants  the  claims. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne 

The  members  of  both  Houses  now  attend  to  the  reading  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  by  the  Governor-General.  The  Speech  from 
the  Throne  is  a  formal  statement  in  general  terms  of  the  business 
proposed  by  the  Government  for  the  current  session.  Although  it  is 
read  by  the  Governor-General,  it  is  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet. 
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Following  the  reading  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  return  to  the  Commons 
Chamber  to  consider  it.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
before  business  arising  from  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  is  con¬ 
sidered,  the  Prime  Minister  moves  that  first  reading  be  given  to  a 
pro  forma  bill  regarding  oaths  of  office.  The  business  arising  from 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  is  technically  the  business  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  formality  of  introducing  this  pro  forma  bill  has 
historical  precedent  in  that  it  symbolizes  the  right  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  transact  its  own  business  before  it  considers  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Crown.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  formality,  the  House 
adjourns  to  meet  again,  usually  the  next  day  at  3  :00  p.m. 

Making  the  Laws 

The  laws  of  Canada  are  made  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 
Parliament,  the  Legislative  Branch  of  government  in  Canada, 
includes  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Senate,  and  the  Governor- 
General. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  meet  in  the  Commons 
Chamber,  a  large  rectangular  room  in  the  Parliament  Building. 
The  Speaker  sits  in  the  Speaker’s  Chair  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
and  the  members  of  the  Government  party  sit  on  his  right,  while 
the  Members  of  the  Opposition  sit  on  his  left.  The  Prime  Minister 
and  his  Cabinet  sit  in  the  front  row  on  the  Government  side.  The 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  sits  directly  across  the  chamber  from  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  his 
assistant  sit  at  a  table  placed  between  the  rows  of  Government  and 
Opposition  members  and  in  front  of  the  Speaker. 

The  Speaker  presides  over  the  formal  meetings  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  interprets  the  rules  of  the  House,  maintains  the 
order  and  dignity  of  the  House,  and  endeavors  to  be  impartial  in 
permitting  freedom  of  discussion  and  debate  for  the  members  of 
all  parties.  On  formal  occasions  he  is  the  official  representative  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

A  new  law  or  an  amendment  ,to  an  old  law  originates  in  what 
is  known  as  a  bill.  A  bill  is  a  prepared  statement  of  proposed 
legislation.  Most  bills  originate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  bills 
other  than  those  which  will  involve  new  taxation  may  originate 
in  the  Senate.  Bills  brought  forward  for  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  are  of  two  kinds — private  and  public.  Private  bills  are 
the  lesser  in  importance  since  they  affect  only  individuals,  groups,  or 
special  localities.  Public  bills  are  of  two  kinds — private  member 
bills  and  government  bills.  They  concern  matters  of  public  or  general 
interest  and  comprise  most  of  the  legislation  enacted  by  Parliament. 
Private  member  bills  are  those  bills  introduced  by  a  member  of 
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Parliament  of  either  the  Government  or  Opposition  side  of  the 
House.  Government  bills  are  introduced  by  Cabinet  Ministers  or 
their  Parliamentary  Assistants,  and  are  of  two  kinds — financial  bills 
and  non-financial  bills.  Financial  bills,  in  turn,  are  also  of  two 
kinds — those  dealing  with  the  raising  of  money  (Ways  and  Means) 
and  those  dealing  with  the  spending  of  money  (Supply). 

The  general  procedure  by  which  a  bill  becomes  an  act  is  the 
same  regardless  of  the  source  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  three  steps  in  the  procedure  are  called  readings.  Each  reading 
is  given  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  first  reading  is  essentially 
a  formality  which  serves  to  inform  the  members  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  bill.  This  reading  is  normally  passed  without  debate 
or  amendment.  On  the  second  reading,  all  members  of  the  House 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  bill  thoroughly  and  to  debate 
its  principles.  If  a  bill  passes  second  reading  it  is  then  sent  to  one 
of  several  committees,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject 
involved,  and  in  the  committee,  under  less  formal  procedure  than 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  details  are  analyzed  and  thoroughly 
considered.  Often  certain  amendments  are  suggested  in  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  bill  is  then  reported  back  in  its  amended  form  to  the 
House.  Again  the  bill  is  debated  and  a  vote  taken.  If  it  is  passed, 
the  bill  is  then,  or  soon  thereafter,  given  third  reading.  This  final 
reading  is  usually  passed  without  further  change  or  amendment. 

Following  this  procedure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  bill 
is  then  forwarded  to  the  Senate,  where  it  is  taken  through  three 
similar  readings.  The  Senate  may,  of  course,  suggest  further  amend¬ 
ments.  It  may  also  refuse  to  pass  the  bill  but  it  seldom  does  so. 

After  a  bill  has  passed  the  three  readings  in  each  House,  it  is 
sent  to  the  Governor-General  for  signature.  Royal  assent  concludes 
the  procedure  by  which  a  bill  becomes  a  law.  It  is  thus  by  virtue  of 
its  legislative  function  that  Parliament  is  often  called  the  law-making 
body. 

In  addition  to  the  major  legislation  enacted  by  Parliament,  there 
is  a  large  number  of  routine  matters  which  are  handled  directly  by 
the  Cabinet.  Such  matters  as  appointments,  for  example,  are  passed 
by  what  is  known  as  Order-in-Council.  They  are  passed  by  the 
Cabinet  and  signed  by  the  Governor-General.  They  do  not  come 
before  Parliament  for  discussion  or  debate.  Private  members  may, 
of  course,  raise  questions  about,  or  express  objections  to,  Orders-in- 
Council,  but  normally  a  vast  number  of  routine  matters  is  left  to  the 
more  expedient  procedure  of  Order-in-Council. 

The  Budget 

Large  sums  of  money  are  required  each  year  to  finance  the 
many  activities  carried  on  by  the  federal  government.  Each  depart- 
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ment  of  the  government,  therefore,  prepares  annually  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  money  it  will  require  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year.  The  various  estimates  are  then  considered  by  the  Treasury 
Board  which  may  recommend  revisions.  Next,  these  estimates  are 
considered  and  approved  by  the  Cabinet.  During  the  session  of 
Parliament,  the  estimates  are  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons 
and  thoroughly  discussed  by  that  body,  meeting  in  what  is  called 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  Finally,  the  Minister  of  Finance  intro¬ 
duces  an  omnibus  bill,  known  as  the  Supply  Bill,  which,  after  final 
enactment,  is  known  as  the  Appropriation  Act.  This  Act  authorizes 
the  amount  of  money  which  may  be  spent  in  the  administration  of 
each  department  of  the  government  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

While  the  estimates  are  being  discussed,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
is  engaged  in  considering  ways  and  means  by  which  he  can  raise  the 
required  amount  of  money.  He  explains  his  proposals  to  the  House 
in  what  is  known  as  his  budget  speech.  These  proposals  are  then 
considered  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  which  is  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House.  The  legislation  necessary  to  make  his  pro¬ 
posals  effective  is  embodied  in  bills  which  go  through  the  usual 
procedure  of  enactment.  Thus,  the  government  obtains  the  authority 
of  Parliament  to  raise  the  revenue  needed  to  carry  on  its  business. 


Administering  the  Laws 

The  laws  of  Canada  are  administered  by  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  federal  government.  As  already  mentioned,  the  Executive 
branch  consists  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Governor-General,  and  the 
Civil  Service.  At  the  head  of  each  department  of  government  is  a 
Cabinet  Minister  who  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  his 
department.  He  initiates  major  legislation  falling  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  his  department  and  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  laws  which  pertain  to  his  department.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  is  responsible  for  administering  the  Meat 
and  Canned  Foods  Act,  the  Animal  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  the 
Milk  Test  Act,  and  many  other  acts  relating  to  agriculture.  Likewise, 
each  of  the  other  Ministers  is  responsible  for  the  administering  of 
acts  and  the  operation  of  boards  under  his  respective  jurisdiction. 

Under  the  Minister  in  charge  of  each  department  is  a  Deputy 
Minister  who  is  a  senior  civil  servant.  He  is  directly  responsible  to 
the  Minister.  Under  the  Deputy  Minister  are  heads  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  department,  and  in  each  branch  is  a  staff  of  civil 
servants,  many  of  whom  are  stenographic  and  clerical  workers. 
Thus,  under  the  responsibility  and  authority  of  the  Minister  of  a 
particular  department,  the  business  of  each  government  department 
is  administered. 
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The  Constitution 

The  Constitution  of  Canada,  unlike  that  of  the  United  States, 
is  not  found  in  a  single  document,  nor  is  it  in  fact  entirely  written. 
Much  of  it  has  been  inherited  from  Britain  in  the  form  of  con¬ 
stitutional  practice,  convention,  and  usage,  and  is  unwritten.  Custom, 
rather  than  written  law,  for  example,  largely  determines  the 
relationship  between  the  Cabinet  and  Parliament. 

In  addition  to  the  unwritten  parts  of  the  constitution,  there 
are  many  statutes  (approximately  130)  of  the  British  parliament 
which  are  considered  to  be  part  of  the  Canadian  constitution.  Of 
these,  the  British  North  America  Act  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
The  Acts  creating  the  various  provinces  after  confederation  are 
also  examples. 

Historic  documents  such  as  Magna  Carta  and  the  Petition  of 
Rights  form  part  of  the  constitution  of  Canada.  The  Balfour 
Declaration  of  1926,  which  determined  the  relationship  between 
members  of  the  Commonwealth,  likewise  is  part  of  the  constitution. 
Furthermore,  judicial  decisions  of  major  importance  have  become 
incorporated  into  the  framework  of  the  constitution. 

Official  Languages 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne  is  written  and  delivered  in  both 
English  and  French.  The  Members  of  Parliament  may  use  either 
language  in  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  Senate. 
Simultaneous  translations,  picked  up  by  earphones,  are  made  during 
the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Furthermore,  many  of  the 
government  publications  are  written  in  both  official  languages. 
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Chapter  V 

PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT 


The  pattern  of  Canadian  provincial  government,  like  that  of  the 
federal,  is  modelled  on  the  British  parliamentary  system.  Although 
differences  exist  from  province  to  province,  these  differences  are  in 
matters  of  minor  importance. 


Provincial  Constitutions 

The  provincial  constitutions  are  partly  written  and  partly 
unwritten.  The  customs  and  practices  which  Canada  inherited  from 
Britain  and  adapted  to  meet  her  own  needs  as  she  grew  from  colony 
to  nation,  form  the  unwritten  parts  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
provinces.  The  written  parts  are  made  up  of  those  sections  of  the 
British  North  America  Act  which  set  out  the  powers  of  the  provincial 
and  federal  governments,  plus  provincial  statutes.  Even  the  written 
parts  of  the  provincial  constitutions  are  not  entirely  rigid,  for  they 
are  modified  by  such  means  as  judicial  decisions,  custom,  orders- 
in-council,  and  rules  of  legislatures.  Moreover,  the  provinces  have 
the  power,  denied  to  the  federal  government,  to  amend  their  written 
constitutions  except  with  respect  to  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  the  respective  powers  of  the  provincial  and  federal  governments. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  provinces  is  set  forth  in  Section  92 
of  the  British  North  America  Act  as  follows : 

In  each  Province  the  Legislature  may  exclusively  make 

Laws  in  relation  to  Matters  coming  within  the  Classes  of 

Subjects  hereinafter  enumerated,  that  is  to  say: 

1.  The  Amendment  from  Time  to  Time,  notwithstanding 
anything  in  this  Act,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Province; 

2.  Direct  Taxation  within  the  Province  in  order  to  the 
Raising  of  Revenue  for  Provincial  Purposes; 

3.  The  borrowing  of  Money  on  the  sole  Credit  of  the 
Province; 

4.  The  Establishment  and  Tenure  of  Provincial  Offices  and 
the  Appointment  and  Payment  of  Provincial  Officers; 

5.  The  Management  and  Sale  of  the  Public  Lands  belonging 
to  the  Province  and  the  Timber  and  Wood  thereon; 

6.  The  Establishment,  Maintenance,  and  Management  of 
Public  and  Reformatory  Prisons  in  and  for  the  Province; 

7.  The  Establishment,  Maintenance,  and  Management  of 
Hospitals,  Asylums,  Charities,  and  Eleemosynary 
institutions  in  and  for  the  Province,  other  than  Marine 
Hospitals; 

8.  Municipal  institutions  in  the  Province; 

9.  Shop,  Saloon,  Tavern,  Auctioneer,  and  other  Licenses  in 
order  to  the  raising  of  a  Revenue  for  Provincial,  Local, 
or  Municipal  purposes; 

10.  Local  Works  and  Undertakings  other  than  such  as  are  of 
the  following  classes: 
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(a)  Line  of  Steam  or  other  Ships,  Railways,  Canals, 
Telegraphs,  and  other  Works  and  Undertakings 
connecting  the  Province  with  any  other  or  others  of 
the  Provinces,  or  extending  beyond  the  Limits  of 
the  Province; 

(b)  Lines  of  Steam  Ships  between  the  Province  and  any 
British  or  Foreign  Country; 

(c)  Such  Works  as,  although  wholly  situated  within  the 
Province,  are  before  or  after  their  Execution  declared 
by  the  Parliament  of  Canada  to  be  for  the  general 
advantage  of  Canada  or  for  the  advantage  of  two  or 
more  of  the  Provinces; 

11.  The  Incorporation  of  Companies  with  Provincial  Objects; 

12.  The  Solemnization  of  Marriage  in  the  Province; 

13.  Property  and  Civil  Rights  in  the  Province; 

14.  The  Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Province,  including 
the  Constitution,  Maintenance,  and  Organization  of 
Provincial  Courts,  both  of  Civil  and  of  Criminal  Jurisdic¬ 
tion,  and  including  Procedure  in  Civil  Matters  in  those 
Courts; 

15.  The  imposition  of  Punishment  by  Fine,  Penalty,  or 
Imprisonment  for  enforcing  any  Law  of  the  Province 
made  in  relation  to  any  Matter  coming  within  any  of  the 
Classes  enumerated  in  this  section; 

16.  Generally  all  Matters  of  a  merely  Local  or  Private 
Nature  in  the  Province. 

Under  Section  93,  legislation  concerning  education  is  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provinces. 

The  British  North  America  Act  provides  that  any  subject  not 
listed  as  a  matter  for  provincial  legislation  is  under  the  authority  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament. 

The  provincial  governments  are  thus,  by  constitution,  given  wide 
legislative  authority.  This  authority  is,  however,  subject  to  certain 
possible  restrictions,  in  addition  to  those  already  noted  in  respect  to 
amending  the  provincial  constitution.  The  Governor-General,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  the  federal  cabinet,  may  disallow,  within  one  year 
of  its  enactment,  any  act  of  a  provincial  legislature.  This  authority 
of  the  federal  government  has  been  used  sparingly.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  a  province  may  “reserve”  a  provincial  bill  for  the 
consideration  and  approval  of  the  federal  government.  This,  too, 
has  seldom  been  done. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor 

The  Lieutenant-Governor,  as  the  Queen’s  representative,  is  the 
formal  head  of  the  provincial  government.  Although,  as  the  formal 
head  of  the  government,  he  takes  little  part  in  the  actual  business  of 
governing  the  province,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  many  duties  to 
perform.  In  the  name  of  the  Queen  he  summons,  prorogues,  and  dis¬ 
solves  the  Legislature.  At  the  opening  of  each  session  of  the 
Legislature  he  reads  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  and,  at  the  closing 
of  the  session,  hears  the  summary  of  all  business  transacted.  He  must 
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give  assent  to  any  bill  before  it  can  become  law.  A  Lieutenant- 
Governor  may  refuse  to  give  his  assent  to  a  bill,  but  he  seldom  does 
so.  He  may  also  reserve  a  bill  for  the  consideration  of  the  Federal 
Government.  He  must  sign  all  Orders-in-Counoil  before  they  become 
law.  In  addition  to  these  duties  in  connection  with  the  formal  aspects 
of  government,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  usually  performs  many 
social  duties. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  appointed  by  the  Governor-General- 
in-Council  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  five  years.  The  appointment 
is  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Federal  Cabinet.  The 
Federal  Government  pays  his  salary,  for  he  is,  in  effect,  a  federal 
official. 

The  Legislature 

Only  one  province,  Quebec,  has  retained  a  bicameral  legislature. 
In  Quebec  there  is  an  upper  House,  or  Legislative  Council,  com¬ 
posed  of  twenty-four  members  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council.  This  upper  House  in  the  Quebec  Legislature  is 
similar  to  the  Canadian  Senate  in  purpose  and  function. 

Each  province  has  an  elected  legislative  body  known  as  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  Each  province  establishes  its  own  franchise 
rules.  In  general,  these  rules  are  designed  to  enfranchise  all  adults. 

Each  member  of  a  provincial  legislature  represents  an  electoral 
district  known  as  a  constituency  or  riding.  Usually  each  constituency 
elects  one  representative,  although  in  a  few  cases,  for  example,  in 
certain  cities,  there  are  multi-member  constituencies. 

The  party  system  functions  in  the  provincial  legislature  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  although  small  and  local 
parties  are  more  common  in  provincial  politics  and  are  likely  to 
gain  their  early  recognition  in  a  provincial  legislature.  Sometimes  a 
candidate  does  not  represent  any  party,  but  seeks  election  as  an 
independent  member.  Sometimes,  usually  in  times  of  emergency,  the 
members  of  all  parties  may  unite  to  form  a  coalition  government. 

Elections  are  held  whenever  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  dissolves  the  Legislature  and  calls  for 
a  new  election.  According  to  provincial  statutes,  the  life  of  a  legisla¬ 
ture  is  normally  limited  to  five  years  so  that  elections  must  take 
place  at  least  once  every  five  years.  Frequently,  however,  provincial 
legislatures  are  dissolved  before  their  full  term  has  elapsed. 

After  an  election,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  invites  the  leader  of 
the  party  having  the  largest  number  of  members  elected  to  become 
the  Premier  of  the  province.  The  party  which  he  leads  is  known  as 
the  “party  in  power”.  The  party  with  the  second  largest  number  of 
members  elected  is  known  as  the  “Official  Opposition”,  and  the 
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leader  of  this  party,  as  the  “Official  Leader  of  Her  Majesty’s  Loyal 
Opposition”. 

In  conducting  legislative  business,  the  provincial  assemblies  base 
their  procedures  and  rules  of  debate  upon  those  followed  by  the 
Federal  Parliament  which  are,  in  turn,  based  upon  those  of  the 
British  Parliament. 

The  presiding  officer  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  the  Speaker 
who  is  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Assembly  from  among  them¬ 
selves.  His  office  and  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Speaker  in 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons. 

The  Making  of  Provincial  Laws 

The  provincial  legislatures  have  the  power  to  pass  laws  on  the 
subjects  assigned  to  provincial  authority  by  the  British  North 
America  Act.  The  procedure  for  enacting  legislation  is  the  same  as 
that  followed  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  except  that  in  the  provincial 
legislatures,  with  the  exception  of  Quebec,  a  bill  has  to  pass  only  one 
House  before  the  Lieutenant-Governor  grants  royal  approval  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen. 

The  Cabinet 

The  cabinet  system  functions  in  provincial  legislatures  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  Federal  Parliament.  The  Cabinet,  which  is 
officially  known  as  the  Executive  Council,  is  composed  of  the  heads 
of  government  departments.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet  are 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  are  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  the  name  of  the  Queen. 

The  method  of  selecting  and  appointing  a  provincial  cabinet  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  used  to  form  a  cabinet  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  in  the  Canadian  Federal  Parliament.  After  an  election, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  calls  upon  the  leader  of  the  party  which  has 
gained  the  majority  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  to  become  the 
first,  or  prime,  minister.  In  provincial  governments  this  person  is 
usually  known  as  the  Premier.  The  Premier  then  selects  the  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  officially 
appoints  them  as  Members  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Provincial  Cabinets  tend  to  be  somewhat  large  when  considered 
in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  This  comes  about 
partly  because  of  the  wide  range  of  administrative  duties  devolving 
upon  a  provincial  government  and  partly  because  of  the  desirability 
of  having  represented  in  the  Cabinet  a  fairly  wide  range  of  provincial 
areas  and  interests. 

Most  provincial  Ministers  act  as  the  heads  of,  or  as  it  is 
termed,  hold  portfolios  of,  administrative  departments  of  the  govern- 
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ment.  It  is  possible  for  the  same  person  to  hold  two  portfolios,  that 
is,  to  act  as  the  head  of  two  departments.  Sometimes  a  Cabinet 
Minister  is  not  at  the  head  of  any  department,  in  which  case,  he  is 
referred  to  as  Minister  without  Portfolio.  In  addition  to  their 
sessional  indemnity  as  Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  Cabinet 
Ministers  receive  a  salary,  the  amount  of  which  varies  from  province 
to  province  and  from  time  to  time. 


Departments  of  Provincial  Governments 

(For  detailed  information  on  Alberta,  see  Appendix.) 

There  is  some  variation  from  province  to  province  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  departments  and  their  functions.  Some  of  those  most 
commonly  found  in  provincial  governments  are: 

Agriculture — The  function  of  this  department  is  to  further  the 
agricultural  development  of  the  province. 

Attorney-General — The  Attorney-General’s  department  is  the 
legal  department  of  the  government.  This  department  enforces  the 
law  and  prosecutes  offenders  under  all  federal  and  provincial  laws. 

Education — As  the  name  implies,  this  department  is  responsible 
for  the  direction  and  supervision  of  schools  and  teaching  within  the 
province. 

Health — This  department  has  control  over  provincial  hospitals 
of  all  types  and  regulates  and  inspects  private  institutions  concerned 
with  the  care  of  sick  persons.  The  control  of  preventive  diseases 
and  the  functioning  of  provincial  health  units  are  important  aspects 
of  its  work. 

Highways — Among  the  important  duties  of  this  department  are : 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  highways  and  bridges;  the 
clearing  of  snow  and  other  obstructions  from  main  highways;  and 
the  issuing  of  motor  vehicle  and  drivers’  licenses. 

Labour — The  work  of  this  department  has  to  do  with  the  fair 
administration  of  labour  matters.  It  is  concerned  with  such  problems 
as  collective  bargaining;  the  right  of  workers  to  strike;  working 
conditions;  and  apprenticeship  standards. 

Lands  and  Forests  —  This  department  controls  public  lands; 
administers  provincial  parks  and  forests;  and  conducts  educational 
campaigns  in  regard  to  conservation. 

Mines — This  department  is  responsible  for  such  matters  as 
keeping  records  of  all  mineral  production;  conducting  geological 
surveys;  assisting  the  development  of  mining  projects;  and  inspecting 
the  operation  of  mines. 
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Municipal  Affairs — The  chief  function  of  this  department  is  to 
advise  municipal  authorities  and  to  authorize  certain  undertakings 
by  municipalities,  such  as,  the  issuing  of  municipal  bonds. 

Provincial  Secretary — This  department  is  the  channel  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  province  and  all  other  governments.  In 
addition,  this  department  usually  has  charge  of  various  matters  which 
do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  any  of  the  other  departments.  The 
exact  function  varies  greatly  from  province  to  province. 

Provincial  Treasurer — The  Provincial  Treasury  is  responsible 
for  preparing  the  provincial  budget.  It  has  general  supervisory 
power  over  all  expenditures  and  looks  after  the  collection  of  some 
of  the  revenue.  This  department  controls  provincial  loans  and  the 
provincial  debt.  It  also  advises  other  departments  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  financial  matters. 

Public  Welfare — The  administration  of  most  of  the  social 
services  carried  out  by  the  province,  alone  or  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Federal  Government,  constitutes  the  work  of  this  department. 

Public  Works — This  department  is  responsible  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  supervision  of  all  provincial  buildings,  such  as, 
legislative  buildings,  reformatories,  hospitals,  and  jails. 

The  Civil  Service 

Like  the  Federal  Government,  the  provincial  governments 
employ  civil  servants  who  carry  out  the  day-to-day  work  of  the 
departments  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Employment  as  a  civil 
servant  depends  upon  ability  and  not  upon  political  affiliation.  The 
chief  civil  servant  in  each  department  is  the  Deputy  Minister.  One 
of  the  chief  functions  of  a  Deputy  Minister  is  to  give  professional 
advice  to  the  Minister  who  is  the  political  and  not  the  professional 
head  of  the  department. 
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Chapter  VI 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  CANADA 


Municipality 

Power  to  administer  matters  of  a  local  nature  was  given  to  the 
provinces  under  the  terms  of  the  British  North  America  Act.  On 
joining  Confederation,  each  provincial  legislature  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Newfoundland  since  it  already  had  a  system  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  when  it  joined  Confederation  in  1949)  passed  legislation  which 
set  forth  the  powers  of  local  government  districts  in  the  respective 
provinces.  These  local  government  districts  which  are  known  as 
municipalities  are  of  several  kinds — city,  suburban,  town,  village,  and 
rural.  The  municipal  governments  in  each  province  operate  under 
authority  delegated  to  them  by  the  provincial  government.  This 
delegation  of  power  places  a  large  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  local  affairs  on  the  citizens  of  the  various  communities. 
Municipal  government  officials  are  thus  much  closer  to  the  people 
of  a  community  than  are  the  members  of  provincial  legislatures  and 
the  Federal  Parliament. 

Powers  of  Municipal  Governments 

Although  there  are  minor  variations  in  the  powers  delegated  by 
the  various  provinces  to  their  respective  municipal  governments, 
these  powers  are  in  general  as  follows: 

1.  Construction,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  roads,  lanes,  and 
streets ; 

2.  Maintenance  of  public  order  and  morality; 

3.  Prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals; 

4.  Protection  of  persons  and  property ; 

5.  Regulation  of  traffic; 

6.  Regulation  of  animals  running  at  large; 

7.  Fire  prevention  and  protection; 

8.  Public  health ; 

9.  Cemeteries; 

10.  Water  supply; 

11.  Relief; 

12.  Licensing  of  auctioneers,  pool  rooms,  pedlars,  bowling  alleys, 
theatres,  etc. ; 

13.  Grants  to  hospitals; 

14.  Borrowing  money  for  local  needs ; 

15.  Imposition  of  fines  and  penalties; 

16.  Collection  of  taxes  on  land  and  property  for  local  needs 
(including  schools),  taxes  on  trades,  businesses  and  profes¬ 
sions  within  the  local  government  area. 
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The  Council 

The  affairs  of  a  municipality  are  conducted  by  a  group  of  elected 
officials  called  a  council.  In  rural  municipalities  these  officials  are 
known  as  the  reeve  and  councillors.  In  village,  town,  and  suburban 
municipalities  they  are  known  as  mayor  and  councillors.  In  cities 
they  are  known  as  mayor  and  aldermen.  The  reeve  or  mayor  is  the 
head  of  the  council  and  he  acts  as  chairman  of  council  meetings. 
The  number  of  councillors  or  aldermen  varies  according  to  the  size 
of  a  municipality — a  small  rural  municipality  having  as  few  as  four. 

Qualifications  of  Elected  Officials 

To  be  eligible  for  election  to  the  position  of  mayor,  reeve,  aider- 
man,  or  councillor  a  person  must: 

1.  Be  at  least  21  years  of  age; 

2.  Be  a  British  subject  by  birth  or  naturalization; 

3.  Be  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language; 

4.  Be  a  resident  for  at  least  two  months  in  the  municipality  (or 
ward)  in  which  he  seeks  election;  and 

5.  Own  property  in  his  own  name  to  the  value  of  $100.00  as 
shown  on  the  latest  assessment  roll. 

(Alberta  Regulations) 

Qualification  of  Voters 

To  be  eligible  to  vote  for  mayor,  reeve,  alderman,  or  councillor  a 
person  must: 

1.  Be  at  least  21  years  of  age;  and 

2.  Be  a  British  subject  by  birth  or  naturalization. 

If  a  person  owns  property  in  a  particular  municipality  he  may  vote 
whether  he  is  a  resident  or  non-resident.  If  he  does  not  own  property, 
he  must  have  been  a  resident  in  the  municipality  for  at  least  six 
months  prior  to  the  election. 

Municipal  Elections 

The  annual  municipal  election  provides  a  means  whereby  the 
citizens  in  a  municipality  may  choose  representatives  who  will  carry 
on  the  government  of  their  municipality.  The  term  of  office  for 
elected  municipal  officials  is  two  years.  Municipal  elections  are  held 
annually  for  half  the  councillors  or  aldermen  and  biennially  for 
reeves  or  mayors.  This  arrangement  provides  for  the  maintenance  of 
continuity  in  the  membership  of  the  council.  Municipal  officials  may, 
of  course,  seek  re-election  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  office. 
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The  procedure  in  electing  municipal  officials  is,  in  general,  as 
follows : 

1.  Nomination  of  Candidates 

A  candidate  is  a  person  who  has  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
election  to  a  municipal  council  and  who  is  nominated  to  run  for 
election.  A  candidate  must  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Municipality 
nomination  papers  signed  by  at  least  two  qualified  voters.  If  two  or 
more  candidates  run  for  one  of  the  seats  on  a  council,  an  election 
must  be  held.  Otherwise,  a  candidate  is  said  to  be  elected  by 
acclamation. 

2.  Election  Campaign 

Prior  to  the  date  of  an  election,  the  candidates  for  public  office 
usually  carry  on  what  is  commonly  known  as  an  election  campaign. 
This  consists  in  the  holding  of  public  meetings,  the  distribution  of 
leaflets,  and  the  use  of  radio  and  television  in  order  to  explain  to 
the  voters  the  policies  they  stand  for  and  what  they  will  endeavour 
to  do  for  the  welfare  of  the  municipality  if  elected.  The  “Town 
Hall”  meeting,  at  which  all  candidates  speak  from  the  same  platform, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  common  in  Canada.  Through  his 
election  campaign  each  candidate  attempts  to  persuade  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  voters  to  support  him  so  that  he  will  be  elected. 

3.  List  of  Voters 

Several  weeks  before  a  municipal  election,  a  list  of  persons 
eligible  to  vote  is  prepared  and  posted  in  several  conspicuous  places. 
The  list  includes  the  names,  addresses,  and  occupations  of  the  voters. 
It  also  shows  whether  they  are  owners  of  property  or  tenants.  If 
someone’s  name  has  been  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  list,  he  can 
arrange  to  have  it  added. 

4.  Election  Day 

On  election  day  all  qualified  voters  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  the  candidates  of  their  choice.  This  they  do  at  certain  designated 
places  in  the  municipality  known  as  polls.  Schoolhouses,  stores,  or 
rooms  in  private  homes  are  often  used  as  polls.  In  charge  of  each 
poll  is  a  Deputy  Returning  Officer,  poll  clerks  to  assist  him,  and 
scrutineers  who  keep  watch  over  the  voting  to  ensure  that  it  is 
properly  conducted.  Usually  each  candidate  has  one  of  his  supporters 
at  each  poll  to  act  as  scrutineer  on  his  behalf. 

At  the  poll  the  voter  receives  a  ballot  on  which  is  printed  the 
names  and  occupations  of  the  candidates.  The  voter  takes  the  ballot 
to  a  private  corner  or  booth  and  there,  in  secret,  marks  his  choice  of 
candidate  or  candidates.  If  only  one  candidate  is  to  be  elected,  he 
marks  the  ballot  with  an  X  opposite  the  name  of  his  choice.  If  two 
or  more  candidates  are  to  be  elected,  he  marks  the  ballot  either  with 
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X's  or  with  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  in  order  of  preference  after  the 
names  of  his  choices,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Returning 
Officer. 

At  the  close  of  the  hours  specified  for  voting,  the  Deputy 
Returning  Officers  at  the  various  polls  open  the  ballot  boxes  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  poll  clerks,  count  the  ballots.  Thus  are 
the  successful  candidates  determined. 

5.  Swearing-In  of  New  Members  of  Council 

Municipal  elections  are  usually  held  in  the  fall,  but  successful 
candidates  do  not  take  office  until  the  first  council  meeting  in  the 
New  Year.  Before  they  may  officially  sit  at  a  meeting  of  council, 
however,  they  must  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  and  an  oath  of  office  in  which  they  promise  to  carry  out  their 

responsibilities  in  an  honourable  manner. 

* 

Duties  of  the  Mayor  or  Reeve 

The  mayor  or  reeve  acts  as  chairman  of  the  meetings  of  a 
council.  He  is  the  official  head  of  the  council.  He  represents  the 
council  at  formal  meetings  or  conventions  of  a  civic,  provincial,  or 
federal  nature.  The  following  are  some  of  his  more  important  duties: 

1.  To  be  active  in  causing  the  laws  of  the  municipality  to  be 
carried  out  impartially  and  well; 

2.  To  watch  over  the  conduct  of  all  municipal  officers  and 
make  certain  that  they  perform  their  duties  with 
efficiency  and  thoroughness; 

3.  To  press  for  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  all  negli¬ 
gence,  carelessness,  or  other  violation  in  the  performance 
of  duty  by  municipal  officers  or  employees; 

4.  To  keep  the  council  informed  upon  and  to  recommend  for 
adoption  such  measures  as  will  lead  to  the  general 
improvement  of  the  municipality  and  the  welfare  of  its 
citizens.1 

Duties  of  Councillors  and  Aldermen 

The  councillors  or  aldermen  meet  regularly  along  with  the 
reeve  or  mayor  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  municipality.  As 
representatives  of  the  citizens  of  the  municipality  they  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  conducting  the  business  of  local  government  regarding  such 
matters  as  roads,  water  supply,  police  and  fire  protection,  lighting, 
sewage  disposal,  health,  and  other  matters  coming  within  the 
authority  of  municipal  councils. 

Elected  municipal  officials  usually  serve  their  communities  from 
a  genuine  interest  in  public  affairs.  In  view  of  the  many  calls  upon 
their  time  and  energy,  however,  they  are  legally  entitled  to  receive 

1  Our  Government,  Canadian  Citizenship  Branch,  Department  of  the 

Secretary  of  State.  Ottawa,  1949,  p.  20. 
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an  indemnity  and/or  payment  of  expenses  incurred  in  municipal 
business.  The  indemnity  varies  according  to  the  type  of  municipality. 


Appointed  Officials 

The  elected  officials  of  a  municipal  council  decide  upon  policies 
to  be  carried  out  within  the  municipality.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
council  may  decide  to  build  a  certain  road,  put  speed  limits  on 
certain  streets  and  roads,  or  put  water  mains  in  a  particular  area 
of  a  municipality.  In  order  to  do  so,  the  council  must  hire  con¬ 
tractors  to  do  the  work.  Obviously  there  is  considerable  office  work 
which  must  be  done  in  order  to  put  such  policies  into  effect.  The 
routine  business  of  the  council  must  go  on  from  day  to  day.  In  each 
municipality,  therefore,  there  are  certain  appointed  officials  who  do 
this  work.  Every  municipality  has  at  least  one  full-time  official 
known  as  the  Secretary-Treasurer  or  Municipal  Clerk.  He  looks 
after  the  correspondence  for  the  council,  acts  as  secretary  of  the 
council  meetings,  and  is  available  in  his  office  for  those  who  may 
wish  to  make  enquiries  or  bring  requests  to  council.  In  many  of  the 
rural  municipalities  the  Clerk  is  the  only  permanent  full-time  official. 
In  a  city  municipality,  however,  there  is  usually  a  large  staff, 
including  such  officials  as  Assessor,  Health  Officer,  Solicitor, 
Engineers,  Chief  of  Police,  Fire  Chief,  and  so  on,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  city. 

Meetings  of  Municipal  Councils 

The  councils  in  rural  municipalities,  towns,  and  villages  normally 
meet  once  a  month,  in  suburban  municipalities  once  every  two  weeks, 
and  in  cities  once  a  week.  All  meetings  of  council,  except  those  of 
some  special  committees,  are  open  to  the  public. 

The  reeve  or  mayor  acts  as  chairman  of  the  meetings.  At  the 
beginning  of  a  meeting  he  calls  upon  the  Clerk  to  read  the  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  in  order  that  omissions  or  errors  may  be 
corrected.  Each  item  of  business  before  the  council  is  set  out  on  an 
agenda.  If  there  is  any  unfinished  business  arising  out  of  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  it  is  attended  to  first.  Then  follows 
new  business.  Each  item  is  discussed  in  turn  and  as  soon  as  the 
chairman  considers  that  sufficient  time  has  been  given  to  discussion 
he  calls  for  a  motion  to  be  put.  Each  motion  is  moved  and  seconded 
by  members  of  the  council  and  a  vote  taken. 

Business  may  come  before  council  from  several  sources:  from 
the  members  of  the  council  themselves,  from  letters,  from  petitions, 
or  from  ratepayers  in  person.  Any  ratepayer  may  appear  before 
council  with  a  request  or  grievance,  or  have  someone  appear  on  his 
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behalf.  Thus,  meetings  of  municipal  councils  are  significant  examples 
of  democracy  in  action  in  local  affairs. 


By-laws 

Many  items  of  business  which  come  before  a  municipal  council 
are  handled  simply  by  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  council. 
Other  matters,  however,  such  as  the  introduction  of  new  speed  limits, 
the  collection  of  certain  taxes,  or  other  matters  affecting  the  general 
welfare  of  the  citizens  of  a  municipality  as  a  whole,  are  handled 
through  what  is  known  as  by-laws.  A  by-law  is  actually  a  law 
within  a  law.  It  is  a  law  passed  by  a  council  under  the  authority 
delegated  to  it  by  the  provincial  government. 

The  statement  of  a  by-law  to  cover  a  specific  matter  is  usually 
prepared  by  a  solicitor.  It  is  then  discussed  by  council  and,  if 
approved,  becomes  part  of  the  laws  of  that  municipality  and  is 
binding  on  all  citizens.  It  is  customary  to  publish  the  by-laws  in 
the  local  newspapers. 

Occasionally  a  by-law  concerns  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum 
of  money  as,  for  example,  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge.  In  such 
cases  it  is  customary  to  have  the  by-law  drawn  up  and  submitted  to 
the  ratepayers  in  what  is  known  as  a  referendum.  In  a  referendum, 
which  is  normally  held  at  the  time  of  the  municipal  elections,  the 
citizens  in  a  municipality  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  or  against 
a  proposed  by-law.  This  procedure  safeguards  the  citizens  against  a 
large  expenditure  of  money  for  a  project  they  may  not  favour.  It 
also  provides  the  members  of  council  with  evidence  concerning  the 
attitude  of  the  people  regarding  such  a  project.  Only  ratepayers  have 
the  right  to  vote  on  money  by-laws. 


The  Budget 

As  in  the  cases  of  the  federal  and  provincial  governments,  the 
municipal  council  prepares  an  annual  budget.  Each  year  it  calculates 
how  much  money  is  to  be  spent  on  major  projects  and  on  the 
routine  business  which  must  be  paid  for  each  year.  When  this  is 
known,  the  council  then  determines  how  it  will  raise  the  money 
required  to  pay  for  the  operation  of  municipal  business.  The  budget 
is  a  statement  of  the  proposed  expenditures  and  expected  revenues 
of  the  municipality  for  a  twelve-month  period. 

The  revenue  of  a  municipality  is  derived  from  various  sources. 
The  largest  source  of  revenue  is,  of  course,  taxes  on  land  and 
businesses.  License  fees  of  several  kinds  produce  some  revenue,  as 
do  fines  and  penalties. 
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Assessment  and  Mill  Rate 

Each  year  the  council  determines  the  rate  and  amount  of  taxes 
to  be  paid  by  owners  of  property.  For  this  purpose,  property  (farm 
land,  businesses  and,  in  some  cases,  personal  property)  is  assessed 
or  given  a  value.  These  assessments  or  values  are  listed  in  an  assess¬ 
ment  roll.  When  the  total  expected  expenditure  of  a  municipality  for 
a  particular  year  is  known,  the  rate  of  taxation,  known  as  the  mill  rate, 
is  calculated  by  dividing  the  expected  expenditure  by  the  total  assessed 
valuation  and  multiplying  by  1,000.  For  example, 

$105,000  (total  expenditure) 

- X  1,000  =  30  mills. 

$3,500,000  (assessed  valuation) 

If  a  person  owns  property  assessed  at  $10,000,  his  taxes  for  the  year 
would  be : 

30 

- X  $10,000  =  $300.00. 

1,000 

School  Boards 

Public  schools  are  administered  under  a  form  of  local  govern¬ 
ment,  which,  in  some  respects,  is  closely  related  to  municipal  govern¬ 
ment.  Within  most  municipalities  there  are  several  school  districts.  The 
boundaries  of  some  large  school  districts,  such  as  a  city,  are  usually 
co-terminous  with  the  boundaries  of  the  city.  School  districts  vary  in 
size  and  type  from  one  municipality  to  another.  In  some  provinces 
larger  school  units  have  been  organized  to  include  under  one 
administration  many  of  the  formerly  small  school  districts. 

Schools  are  usually  administered  by  elected  trustees  who,  for  each 
school  district,  are  known  as  the  school  board.  In  general,  a  school 
board  is  responsible,  under  authority  delegated  to  it  through  the 
Public  Schools  Act  of  the  provincial  legislature,  for  the  operation  of 
the  schools,  in  a  particular  school  district  this  includes  financing  of 
schools,  provision  of  buildings,  hiring  of  teachers,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  provision  of  transportation  for  pupils.  School  boards  meet 
regularly,  and  conduct  their  business  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
municipal  councils. 

Most  of  the  money  required  for  school  purposes  comes  from  two 
sources — local  taxation  and  provincial  grants.  Each  year  the  school 
board  prepares  a  budget  in  which  they  set  up  an  estimate  of  expendi¬ 
tures  and  revenues  for  the  coming  year.  Then  the  board  advises  the 
municipal  council  regarding  its  financial  needs,  and  the  municipal 
council  must  take  these  requirements  into  consideration  when  calculat¬ 
ing  the  annual  mill  rate  of  taxation  for  the  municipality. 
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In  estimating  its  requirements  from  the  municipal  council,  the 
school  board,  of  course,  has  in  mind  the  revenue  expected  from 
provincial  government  grants.  The  relative  proportion  of  local  taxes 
and  government  grants  varies  from  province  to  province  and  from 
school  district  to  school  district. 

Trustees  are  elected  for  two-year  terms  and  the  terms  of  office 
are  staggered  as  in  the  case  of  municipal  councils  in  order  to  provide 
for  continuity  of  membership.  Only  in  large  school  districts  do  the 
trustees  receive  payment  for  their  services. 


Local  Government  and  Democracy 

Municipal  councils  and  school  boards  are  good  examples  of 
democracy  in  action  in  the  administration  of  local  affairs.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  governing  bodies  are  elected  by  the  people.  Thus,  they 
represent  the  people  and  are  responsible  to  them.  Elections  provide  a 
means  whereby  the  citizens  may,  if  they  wish,  replace  their  represen¬ 
tatives.  Thus,  do  the  citizens  themselves  exercise  control  over  the 
government  of  a  municipality  and  the  administration  of  a  school 
district.  In  a  democracy  this  basic  right  of  the  people  to  control  their 
government  is  no  where  better  realized  than  in  the  operation  of 
municipal  councils  and  school  boards. 
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Chapter  VII 

THE  JUDICIARY  AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


In  Canada  the  laws  are  made  by  the  Federal  Parliament, 
provincial  legislatures,  and  municipal  councils.  The  general  procedure 
by  which  they  are  made  has  already  been  outlined  in  Chapters  IV,  V, 
and  VI. 

Kinds  of  Laws 

The  laws  of  Canada  are  of  two  main  types  —  public  laws  and 
civil  laws. 

1.  Public  Laws 

Public  laws  are  those  which  deal  with  matters  concerning  general 
public  interests.  They  are  of  two  types : 

(a)  Constitutional  law 

Under  the  B.N.A.  Act,  the  power  to  make  laws  is  divided 
between  the  Federal  Parliament  and  provincial  legislatures.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  differences  arise  over  which  of  these  two  bodies  has  the  power 
to  make  laws  concerning  a  particular  matter.  Disputes  involving 
constitutional  law  may  reach  the  courts  in  any  of  the  following  ways : 

In  the  case  of  a  civil  action,  a  person  might,  for  example,  bring 
suit  against  a  particular  company,  arguing  that  under  provincial  law 
the  company  has  done  an  injustice  to  him.  The  company,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  argue  that  the  matter  comes  under  federal  law. 
This  civil  action  might  then  lead  to  a  constitutional  dispute  between 
the  provincial  and  federal  authorities. 

In  the  second  place,  a  provincial  government  might  bring  suit 
against  the  federal  government  with  respect  to  federal  legislation 
which  the  province  claims  is  within  its  jurisdiction  and  not  within 
that  of  the  Federal  Parliament.  Similarly,  the  Federal  Government 
might  bring  suit  against  a  provincial  government. 

Thirdly,  the  Federal  Government  or  a  provincial  government 
might  ask  the  courts  for  a  ruling  on  its  right  to  enact  certain 
legislation. 

(b)  Criminal  law 

Criminal  laws  concern  those  acts  which  cause  harm  to  a  particular 
person  or  which  affect  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  to  the 
extent  that  the  state  considers  some  penalty  to  be  necessary.  Murder, 
arson,  theft,  treason,  are  a  few  examples  of  criminal  offences.  Most  of 
the  laws  relating  to  crime  are  contained  in  the  Criminal  Code,  enacted 
by  the  Federal  Parliament. 
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In  the  case  of  a  criminal  offence  the  Crown  prosecutes  the  accused 
person. 

Criminal  offences  are  of  two  kinds: 

(1)  Indictable  offences 

Serious  crimes  are  called  indictable  offences.  If  a  person  is  accused 
of  an  offence  such  as  murder,  he  is  arrested  and  given  a  preliminary 
hearing  before  a  magistrate.  If  the  magistrate  decides  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  accused  is  guilty,  he  dismisses  the  case.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  decides  that  there  is  some  evidence  of  guilt,  the  accused 
person  must  stand  trial.  In  this  case,  the  accused  person  is  tried  by  a 
judge  and  a  jury  of  twelve  persons. 

At  such  a  trial,  witnesses  give  evidence,  the  judge  gives  to  the 
jury  instructions  and  interpretations  with  respect  to  the  law,  and  the 
jury,  after  due  consideration  of  the  case,  decides  on  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused.  The  judge  then  passes  sentence. 

Though  the  criminal  code  provides  that  in  most  instances 
a  person  charged  with  an  indictable  offence  is  entitled  to  be 
tried  by  a  court  composed  of  a  judge  and  jury,  in  some  less 
serious  indictable  offences  other  provisions  are  made  for 
simpler  trials.  These  dispose  of  the  matter  quickly  and 
avoid  the  wait  for  the  next  jury  sittings.  For  instance, 
theft  of  goods  valued  at  less  than  fifty  dollars,  obstructing 
a  peace  officer,  and  assault,  come  under  the  absolute  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  magistrate.  In  the  case  of  the  theft  of  goods 
valued  at  over  fifty  dollars  and  in  the  case  of  many  other 
indictable  offences  the  accused  may  elect  whether  he  wishes 
to  be  tried  by  a  Superior  Court  judge  and  a  jury,  or  by  a 
County  Court  judge  in  a  “speedy  trial”,  or  simply  by  a 
magistrate.  When  he  is  charged  with  the  indictable  offence 
the  accused  is  first  brought  before  the  magistrate  who  asks 
him  how  he  pleads,  and  if  he  pleads  “not  guilty”  asks  him 
by  which  of  these  three  methods  he  wishes  to  be  tried.  If 
he  does  not  elect  to  be  tried  by  the  magistrate,  the 
magistrate  holds  a  preliminary  hearing  and  then,  if  there  is 
any  evidence  against  him,  he  is  committed  to  stand  trial 
before  the  court  which  he  elected. 

To  be  convicted  of  any  crime  the  accused  must  be  proved 
guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.1 

(2)  Summary  conviction  offences. 

These  include  less  serious  offences  which,  for  the  most  part,  are 
offences  against  provincial  or  local  laws.  Possession  of  liquor,  hunting 
out  of  season,  and  violation  of  some  traffic  laws  are  examples.  In  the 
case  of  driving  to  the  common  danger,  for  example,  the  accused  would 
be  tried  before  a  magistrate  who  would  decide  on  guilt  or  innocence 
and  impose  a  fine  or  jail  sentence. 

2.  Civil  Laws 

Civil  laws  concern  disputes  between  individuals  and  deal  largely 
with  property  and  civil  rights.  They  are  enacted  by  provincial  legis¬ 
latures  and  municipal  councils.  Civil  laws  are  similar,  though  not 
identical,  in  all  provinces  except  Quebec,  English  law  being  their 

1  A  Manual  of  Civics  and  Citizenship,  Government  of  Manitoba, 
Queen’s  Printer,  Winnipeg,  1956,  p.  213. 
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common  basis.  In  Quebec,  on  the  other  hand,  French  law  is  the  basis 
of  civil  law.  In  general,  civil  law  is  concerned  with  justice  for  the 
individual  rather  than  with  the  general  welfare  of  the  community. 

The  System  of  Courts 

Canada  possesses  a  system  of  courts  designed  to  uphold  the  law 
and  to  ensure  the  individual  fair  trial  and  just  treatment. 

A  court  must  determine  what  are  the  true  facts  of  the  cases 
heard  before  it  and  also  decide  what  law  may  apply.  A  court  may 
consist  of  a  judge  sitting  alone,  or  of  judge  and  jury,  or,  in  the  case 
of  Appellate  Courts,  of  a  number  of  judges  sitting  together.  The 
function  of  the  jury  is  to  decide  the  facts  of  the  case  being  con¬ 
sidered,  while  that  of  the  judge  is  to  decide  the  law.  When  there 
is  no  jury,  the  judge  decides  both  law  and  fact. 

The  decision  which  a  judge  hands  down  in  any  case  must  be 
founded  upon  the  law  itself  and  not  upon  popular  opinion  or 
demand.  His  finding  must  be  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  legal 
principles  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  a  judge  is  to  be  expected  to  try 
each  case  fairly  on  its  merits,  he  must  be  guaranteed  freedom  from 
political  and  financial  pressures  and  ensured  security  of  office.  Such 
safeguards  are  found  in  the  law  affecting  the  position  of  judges  as 
contained  in  the  British  North  America  Act,  in  the  Dominion  Judges 
Act,  and  in  the  Elections  Act. 

Section  96  of  the  B.N.A.  Act  provides  in  part  that  the  Governor- 
General  shall  appoint  the  Judges  of  Superior,  District  and  County 
Courts  in  each  province,  except  those  of  the  Courts  of  Probate  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The  B.N.A.  Act  also  stipulates 
that  the  salaries,  allowances  and  pensions  of  the  judges  so  appointed 
shall  be  fixed  and  provided  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  This  Act 
also  states  that  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  shall  hold  office  during 
good  behaviour  but  may  be  removed  by  the  Governor-General  on 
address  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons.  They  may  be 
removed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council  if  they  are  disabled  or 
incapacitated  by  age  or  infirmity.  County  Court  judges  may  also  be 
removed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council  for  incapacity  or 
inability,  or  for  misbehaviour,  upon  the  report  by  a  commission  of 
inquiry.  The  offending  judge  may  call  witnesses  and  defend  himself. 
Thus  Canadian  judges  enjoy  a  very  secure  tenure  of  office  which 
contributes  to  their  independence  and,  therefore,  to  their  ability  to 
make  impartial  decisions. 

Further  safeguard  is  found  in  the  political  independence  of 
judges.  The  Election  Act  provides  that  no  judge  of  a  Superior, 
District  or  County  Court  shall  have  the  right  to  vote.  Moreover, 
when  a  man  becomes  a  judge,  he  must  sever  all  political  connections 
in  the  interests  of  impartiality. 
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The  financial  independence  of  judges  is  also  important.  The 
Judges  Act  stipulates  that  every  judge  must  devote  himself  exclu¬ 
sively  to  his  judicial  duties  and  may  not  act  as  a  director  or  manager 
of  any  company,  or  receive  remuneration  from  any  source  other  than 
his  salary  as  a  judge. 

Knowledge  of  the  law  is  essential  if  a  judge  is  to  decide 
intelligently  the  law  as  it  applies  in  the  cases  heard  before  him. 
The  Judges  Act  provides  that  a  person  must  be  a  barrister  of  ten 
years  standing  in  a  province  before  he  is  eligible  to  be  appointed 
as  a  judge. 

Thus  many  safeguards  have  been  taken  to  ensure  the  impar¬ 
tiality  and  the  necessary  legal  knowledge  of  the  judges  of  the 
Canadian  Courts. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  safeguards  it  is  important  that  the 
dignity  of  the  office  always  be  respected.  This  we  find  reflected  in 
the  decorum  which  characterizes  all  court  proceedings  and  in  such 
matters  as  the  form  of  address.  For  example,  a  judge  of  a  Superior 
Court  is  addressed  as  “My  Ford”  or  “Your  Lordship”.  A  County 
Court  judge  is  addressed  as  “Your  Honour”  and  a  Magistrate  as 
“Your  Worship”. 

1.  The  Federal  Courts 

Section  101  of  the  British  North  America  Act  provides  that  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  may  provide  for  the  constitution,  maintenance 
and  organization  of  a  general  court  of  appeal  for  Canada,  and 
that  it  may  establish  any  additional  courts  it  may  deem  advisable  for 
the  better  administration  of  the  laws  of  Canada.  Under  this  statute, 
the  Federal  Parliament  has  established  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
and  the  Exchequer  Court  of  Canada.  For  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories  it  has  established  the 
Territorial  Court  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  It  has  also  established 
several  boards  that  are,  by  statute,  designated  as  courts  of  record. 
The  Tariff  Board,  the  Tax  Appeal  Board  and  the  Board  of 
Transport  Commissioners  for  Canada  are  examples  of  such  courts 
of  record. 

(a)  The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  which  is  now  the  highest  court 
of  appeal  in  the  country,  was  created  by  the  Dominion  Parliament 
in  1875.  The  Court  consists  of  nine  judges — the  Chief  Justice  of 
Canada  and  eight  associate  judges  of  whom  three  must  always  be 
from  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  Supreme  Court  sits  at  Ottawa 
and  normally  holds  three  sessions  per  year. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  hears  appeals  in  both  civil  and 
criminal  matters  from  the  highest  courts  of  appeal  in  the  provinces. 
In  civil  cases  a  person  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
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only  if  his  claim  is  over  $2,000.  If  his  case  involves  a  lesser  sum, 
he  may  appeal  if  he  is  given  permission  to  do  so  by  the  Provincial 
Appeal  Court  or  by  the  Supreme  Court  itself.  In  criminal  cases  a 
person  may  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  if  the  judges  of  the 
Provincial  Appeal  Court  did  not  arrive  at  a  unanimous  decision. 

In  addition  to  such  appeal  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
also  deals  with  constitutional  disputes  between  the  provincial 
governments  and  the  federal  government  over  statutes  passed  by  the 
Federal  Parliament  or  by  a  provincial  legislature. 

(b)  The  Exchequer  Court 

This  court,  named  after  its  English  predecessor,  deals  with 
matters  of  revenue  and  claims  against  the  Crown.  The  Exchequer 
Court  is  composed  of  a  chief  justice,  who  is  called  the  President,  and 
four  associate  judges.  While  it  usually  sits  at  Ottawa,  it  may  hold 
sittings  in  any  province. 

The  Exchequer  Court  hears  cases  such  as  claims  by  persons  or 
companies  against  the  federal  government  or  vice  versa.  Cases 
involving  tax  evasion  or  tax  irregularities  are  among  the  most 
common.  This  type  of  case  includes  claims  of  the  Crown  against 
people  evading  taxes,  and  claims  by  people  against  the  Crown  for 
over-taxation.  This  Court  may  hear  cases  as  a  trial  court  or  as  a 
court  of  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Tax  Appeal  Board.  This 
Court  also  deals  with  cases  arising  out  of  disputes  over  patents, 
trade-marks  and  similar  matters. 

Another  side  of  the  Exchequer  Court  is  its  admiralty  side.  This 
deals  with  navigation  and  shipping,  two  subjects  allotted  by  the 
British  North  America  Act  to  the  federal  government.  The  admiralty 
side  of  the  Exchequer  Court  is  established  in  those  provinces  having 
navigable  rivers  and  ports.  It  is  presided  over  in  each  province  by 
a  local  judge  in  admiralty  who  is  usually  a  Superior  Court  or  County 
Court  judge  in  the  province. 

2.  Provincial  Courts 

In  every  province  there  are  two  main  kinds  of  courts,  Superior 
Courts,  also  called  Courts  of  Inherent  Jurisdiction,  and  Inferior 
Courts,  or  Courts  of  Limited  Jurisdiction.  The  Superior  Courts  have 
inherent  jurisdiction  because  they  are  the  descendants  of  courts  which 
grew  out  of  the  king’s  inherent  powers.  Courts  of  Inherent  Jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  Canada  include  the  federal  courts,  described  above,  and  the 
provincial  Superior  Courts.  The  provincial  Superior  Courts  are 
variously  named  in  different  provinces,  but  fulfill  both  trial  and 
appellate  functions. 

(a)  Provincial  Superior  Courts 

These  vary  in  both  size  and  organization  from  province  to 
province.  A  small  province,  such  as  Nova  Scotia,  has  only  one 
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Superior  Court,  called  the  Supreme  Court.  The  judges  go  on  circuit 
to  hear  trial  cases  and  sit  together  when  the  Court  acts  as  a  Court 
of  Appeal.  In  larger  provinces,  the  Superior  Court  has  two  divisions. 
One  division  is  a  Court  of  Appeal,  entertaining  appeals  from  the  trial 
court  division  of  the  Superior  Court,  or  from  lower  courts.  The 
trial  court  division,  which  may  have  one  of  several  names,  such  as 
High  Court  or  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  is  primarily  concerned  with 
trial  cases  both  civil  and  criminal,  when  they  first  arise  for  decision. 
This  division  of  the  provincial  Superior  Court  may  hear  a  few 
appeals. 

(b)  Provincial  Inferior  Courts 

Inferior  Courts  are  set  up  by  statutes  and  their  powers  are 
limited  by  the  statutes  creating  them.  They  are  limited  in  the  matters 
with  which  they  may  deal  and  in  the  area  over  which  they  have 
jurisdiction. 

(1)  The  County  Courts 

These  courts  have  jurisdiction  in  a  specific  judicial  district  and 
hear  cases  of  small  disputes  and  have  authority  to  try  minor  criminal 
offences.  They  may  also  hear  appeals  from  less  important  courts 
such  as  marital  disputes  appealed  from  the  Family  Court.  In  some 
provinces  they  are  called  District  Courts. 

(2)  Other  Provincial  Courts 

These  courts  are  of  several  kinds  and  they  vary  from  province 
to  province.  They  include,  in  general,  probate  or  surrogate  courts, 
family  courts,  juvenile  courts,  small  debts  courts,  courts  of  arbitra¬ 
tion.  They  are  entirely  under  provincial  jurisdiction. 

The  Police 

In  Canada  there  are  no  secret  police.  The  police  forces  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  maintained  for  the  sole  purpose  of  safeguarding 
the  rights  of  every  citizen  and  apprehending  persons  who  violate  the 
law.  The  police  officers  are  public  servants  and  as  such  can  be  relied 
upon  to  give  ready  assistance  to  any  person  requiring  their  aid. 

1.  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 

The  R.C.M.P.  is  a  police  force  maintained  by  the  Canadian 
Government  to  enforce  federal  laws.  Respect  for  the  R.C.M.P.  has 
been  justly  earned  by  the  force  because  of  the  quality  of  men 
admitted  into  it,  the  thoroughness  of  their  training,  and  the  efficiency 
with  which  they  perform  their  duties.  The  motto  which  the  men 
individually  and  as  a  force  proudly  uphold  is  “Maintain  the  Right”. 

2.  Provincial  Police 

Ontario  and  Quebec  maintain  their  own  provincial  police  forces. 
In  the  other  provinces,  the  governments  have  agreements  with  the 
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federal  government  for  the  services  of  the  R.C.M.P.  for  provincial 
law  enforcement  and  for  highway  traffic  control. 

3.  Municipal  Police 

Local  police  forces  are  maintained  by  most  municipalities.  These 
vary  in  size  from  a  large  force  in  a  city  to  a  single  officer  in  a  small 
town.  Municipal  police  are  responsible  for  law  enforcement  within 
the  limits  of  the  municipality. 

4.  Company  Police  Forces 

Companies  such  as  railways  and  large  stores  maintain  .their  own 
police  forces  for  the  protection  of  company  property.  These  police 
have  no  authority  beyond  the  property  of  the  particular  company 
employing  them. 

Normally,  the  various  police  forces  co-operate  closely  with  each 
other  and  with  the  police  forces  of  other  countries  m  maintaining 
law  and  order. 
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Chapter  VIII 


CANADIAN  CITIZENSHIP 
Citizens  and  Aliens 

The  principle  of  determining  citizenship  according  to  the 
country  in  which  a  person  is  born  originated  with  the  Romans. 
Hence  their  phrase  “jus  5011”  (right  of  the  soil).  This  principle  is 
followed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 
Some  countries  determine  citizenship  according  to  the  nationality  of 
the  father  or  “jus  sanguinis”  (right  of  descent).  Confusion  some¬ 
times  arises  on  account  of  the  simultaneous  operation  of  these  two 
principles,  especially  these  days  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
mobility  from  one  country  to  another.  Since  all  countries  have  the 
right  to  make  their  own  laws  concerning  citizenship,  no  country  is 
under  obligation  to  recognize  and  honour  the  citizenship  laws  of  other 
countries.  Except  during  a  time  of  war,  however,  aliens  (persons 
living  in  countries  of  which  they  are  not  citizens)  may  live  and  carry 
on  their  business  in  most  countries  under  the  protection  of  the  laws 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  live.  In  matters  pertaining  to  citizen¬ 
ship  there  is  a  large  measure  of  friendly  co-operation  throughout  the 
world. 

Canadian  Citizenship 

From  1867  to  1947  there  was  no  recognition  of  a  Canadian 
citizenship.  During  that  time  “Canadians”  were  British  subjects  and, 
as  such,  enjoyed  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  citizenship. 
Canadian  citizenship  is  now  defined  in  the  Canadian  Citizenship  Act 
which  was  passed  in  1946,  and  came  into  force  on  January  1,  1947. 
In  general,  the  Act  deals  with  Canadian  citizenship  under  two 
headings:  (1)  Canadian  citizenship  by  birth,  and  (2)  Canadian 
citizenship  by  naturalization. 

Canadian  Citizenship  By  Birth 

The  main  sections  of  the  Act  dealing  with  citizenship  by  birth 
are  as  follows: 

4.  (1)  A  person  bom  before  the  1st  day  of  January,  1947,  is 
a  natural-bom  Canadian  citizen,  if 

(a)  he  was  born  in  Canada  or  on  a  Canadian  ship 
and  was  not  an  alien  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 

1947;  or 

(b)  he  was  bom  outside  of  Canada  elsewhere  than 
on  a  Canadian  ship  and  was  not,  on  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1947,  an  alien  and  either  was  a 
minor  on  that  date  or  had,  before  that  date,  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  Canada  for  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  and  his  father,  or  in  the  case  of  a  person 
born  out  of  wedlock,  his  mother 
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(i)  was  bom  in  Canada  or  on  a  Canadian  ship 
and  was  not  an  alien  at  the  time  of  that 
person’s  birth, 

(ii)  was,  at  the  time  of  that  person’s  birth,  a 
British  subject  who  had  Canadian  domicile, 

(iii)  was,  at  the  time  of  that  person’s  birth,  a 
person  who  had  been  granted,  or  whose 
name  was  included  in,  a  certificate  of 
naturalization,  or 

(iv)  was  a  British  subject  who  had  his  place 
of  domicile  in  Canada  for  at  least  twenty 
years  immediately  before  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1947,  and  was  not,  on  that  date, 
under  order  of  deportation. 

5.  A  person  born  after  the  31st  day  of  December,  1946, 
is  a  natural-bom  Canadian  citizen, 

(a)  if  he  is  bom  in  Canada  or  on  a  Canadian  ship; 

or 

(b)  if  he  is  born  outside  of  Canada  elsewhere  than 
on  a  Canadian  ship,  and 

(i)  his  father,  or  in  the  case  of  a  child  bom  out 
of  wedlock,  his  mother,  at  the  time  of  that 
person’s  birth,  is  a  Canadian  citizen,  and 

(ii)  the  fact  of  his  birth  is  registered,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  regulations,  within  two  years 
after  its  occurrence  or  within  such  extended 
period  as  the  Minister  may  authorize  in 
special  cases.1 

Any  period  of  service  outside  of  Canada,  either  in  the  armed 
services  or  with  the  civil  service,  is  equivalent  to  residence  in  Canada 
for  purposes  of  Canadian  citizenship.  Newfoundlanders  are  deemed 
to  have  become  Canadian  citizens  as  from  the  date  of  entry  of 
Newfoundland  into  Confederation,  April  1,  1949. 

Canadian  Citizenship  By  Naturalization 

In  order  for  an  alien  to  obtain  Canadian  citizenship  four 
conditions  must  be  met : 

(1)  He  must  be  legally  admitted  to  Canada  for  permanent 
residence; 

(2)  He  must  file  an  application  for  citizenship; 

(3)  He  must  appear  for  examination  before  the  Court; 
and, 

(4)  He  must  take  an  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen. 

An  Application  for  Citizenship  may  be  filed  by  an  alien  when 

the  following  requirements  have  been  fulfilled: 

(1)  He  must  have  acquired  Canadian  domicile  as  defined  in 
the  Immigration  Act  (Canadian  domicile  is  acquired 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  by  a  person  having  his  place 
of  domicile  for  at  least  five  years  in  Canada  after 
having  been  landed  in  Canada).  The  Regulations  provide 

1  The  Canadian  Citizenship  Act,  Department  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration,  Ottawa,  1954.  Chapter  33,  pp.  3  and  4. 
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that  an  applicant  may  file  his  application  for  citizen¬ 
ship  at  any  time  during  the  three  months  preceding 
the  date  of  the  acquisition  of  Canadian  domicile. 

(2)  He  must  have  resided  in  Canada  for  a  period  of  at 
least  a  year  immediately  before  the  date  of  his  applica¬ 
tion. 

(3)  He  must  be  of  good  character. 

(4)  He  must  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  English 
or  French  language.  A  person  who  has  lived  con¬ 
tinuously  in  Canada  for  twenty  years  or  more  is  not 
required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  either  language. 

(5)  He  must  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  privileges  of  Canadian  citizenship  and 
intend  to  comply  with  the  Oath  of  Allegiance. 

(6)  He  must  intend  to  make  his  permanent  home  in 
Canada. 

(7)  He  must  be  at  least  21  years  old,  or  the  spouse  of, 
and  reside  in  Canada  with,  a  Canadian  citizen.2 


The  Oath  of  Allegiance  reads  as  follows : 

I,  . ,  swear  that  I  will  be 

faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth 
the  Second,  her  Heirs  and  Successors,  according  to  law,  and  that  I 
will  faithfully  observe  the  laws  of  Canada  and  fulfill  my  duties  as 
a  Canadian  citizen. 

So  help  me  God.3 


Loss  of  Canadian  Citizenship 

A  Canadian  citizen  loses  his  Canadian  citizenship  if : 

(1)  when  outside  of  Canada,  and  by  a  voluntary  and  formal 
act  other  than  marriage,  he  acquires  the  citizenship  of 
a  country  other  than  Canada; 

(2)  under  the  law  of  another  country,  he  is  a  national  or 
citizen  of  such  country  and  serves  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  such  country  when  it  is  at  war  with  Canada,  but  this 
does  not  apply  if,  under  the  law  of  another  country,  he 
became  a  national  or  citizen  of  such  country  when  it 
was  at  war  with  Canada; 

(3)  having  been  naturalized  in  Canada,  he  resides  outside 
of  Canada  for  ten  consecutive  years; 

(4)  having  been  natural-bom,  outside  of  Canada,  has  failed, 
before  attainment  of  age  24,  to  establish  a  place  of 
domicile  in  Canada  or  to  file  a  declaration  of  retention 
of  Canadian  citizenship; 

(5)  being  a  minor  child,  and  provided  he  also  has  another 
nationality,  ceases  to  be  a  Canadian  citizen  when  his 
parent  ceases  to  be  a  citizen. 


2  The  Steps  to  Canadian  Citizenship,  Department  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration,  Ottawa,  1956,  pp.  7  and  8. 

s  Ibid,  p.  21. 
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Revocation  of  Canadian  citizenship  if : 

(1)  being  a  minor  child,  and  provided  he  also  has  another 
nationality,  his  citizenship  is  revoked  following  the  loss 
or  the  revocation  of  his  parent’s  citizenship; 

(2)  when  in  Canada,  and  at  any  time  after  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1947,  he  acquires  the  nationality  or  citizenship 
of  a  foreign  country  by  any  voluntary  and  formal  act, 
other  than  marriage; 

(3)  his  citizenship  is  revoked  following  the  filing  of  a 
declaration  of  renunciation  of  Canadian  citizenship  or 
the  taking  of  an  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  a  foreign 
country; 

(4)  having  been  charged  with  the  offence  of  treason  under 
the  Criminal  Code  or  with  an  offence  under  the  Official 
Secrets  Act,  has  failed  or  refused  to  return  to  Canada 
voluntarily  and  has  not  appeared  at  the  preliminary 
enquiry  into  such  offence  or  at  the  trial  of  such  offence, 
or  both,  as  the  case  may  be; 

(5)  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  naturalization  or  of 
Canadian  citizenship  by  false  representation  or  fraud 
or  by  concealment  of  material  circumstances. 

A  Canadian  woman  has  the  right  to  retain  her  Canadian 
citizenship  if  she  marries  a  man  of  any  other  nationality. 

A  Canadian  citizen  is  a  British  subject,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
designating  his  nationality  he  is  referred  to  as  a  Canadian  citizen. 

NOTE:  The  sections  of  this  chapter  deal  only  with  a  few  of  the  main 
sections  of  the  Citizenship  Act.  Details  may  be  found  by 
consulting  the  Act  or  the  Department  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration,  Ottawa. 
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Chapter  IX 

ORGANIZING  FOR  WORLD  PEACE 


Towards  World  Peace 

The  most  ambitious  attempt  ever  made  to  achieve  lasting  peace 
and  security  in  the  world  was  formally  initiated  at  the  signing  of. 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  Following  World  War  I,  the  hope 
and  despair  of  the  world  lay  with  the  League  of  Nations.  Here  was 
an  alternative  to  war  as  an  instrument  for  settling  international 
disputes.  But  even  as  the  machines  of  World  War  II  were  again 
bringing  death  and  destruction  on  many  fronts,  thoughtful  leaders 
clung  to  the  hope  that  ultimately  law — not  force- — might  some  day 
govern  the  actions  among  nations  as  among  individuals. 

The  Four  Freedoms 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  January  6,  1941,  President 
Roosevelt  spoke  of  the  four  basic  freedoms  which  he  regarded  as  the 
sine  qua  non  for  world  peace.  They  were  summarized  by  him  as 
follows : 

1.  Freedom  of  speech  and  expression  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

2.  Freedom  of  every  person  to  worship  God  in  his  own 
way — everywhere  in  the  world. 

3.  Freedom  from  want — which  translated  into  world  terms 
means  economic  understandings  which  will  secure  to 
every  nation  a  healthy  peacetime  life  for  its  inhabitants — 
everywhere  in  the  world. 

4.  Freedom  from  fear — which  translated  into  world  terms 
means  a  world-wide  reduction  of  armaments  to  such  a 
point  and  in  such  a  thorough  fashion  that  no  nation  will 
be  in  a  position  to  commit  an  act  of  physical  aggression 
against  any  neighbour. 


The  London  Declaration 

On  June  12,  1941,  representatives  of  the  following  countries 
meeting  in  London,  signed  what  is  known  as  the  London  Declaration : 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  exiled  governments  of  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia, 
Greece,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland,  Yugoslavia, 
and  of  General  de  Gaulle  of  France.  The  London  Declaration 
included  the  following  statements: 

The  only  true  basis  of  enduring  peace  is  the  willing 
co-operation  of  free  peoples  in  the  world  in  which,  relieved 
of  the  menace  of  aggression,  all  may  enjoy  economic  and 
social  security; 

It  is  our  intention  to  work  together,  and  with  other 
free  peoples,  both  in  war  and  peace,  to  this  end. 
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The  Atlantic  Charter 

On  August  14,  1941,  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  President 
Roosevelt  met  quietly  aboard  a  warship  off  Newfoundland  to  confer 
on  their  national  policies  regarding  World  War  II.  The  joint  state¬ 
ment  which  they  issued  following  their  meeting  is  now  known  as 
the  Atlantic  Charter.  Its  provisions  are  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Their  countries  seek  no  aggrandizement,  territorial  or 
other; 

2.  They  desire  to  see  no  territorial  changes  that  do  not 
accord  with  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  people 
concerned; 

3.  They  respect  the  rights  of  all  people  to  choose  the  form 
of  government  under  which  they  will  live;  and  they  wish 
to  see  sovereign  rights  and  self-government  restored  to 
those  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them; 

4.  They  will  endeavour,  with  due  respect  for  their  existing 
obligations,  to  further  the  enjoyment  by  all  States,  great 
or  small,  victor  or  vanquished,  of  access  on  equal  terms, 
to  the  trade  and  the  raw  materials  of  the  world  which 
are  needed  for  their  economic  prosperity; 

5.  They  desire  to  bring  about  the  fullest  collaboration 
between  all  nations  in  the  economic  field  with  the  object 
of  securing,  for  all,  improved  labour  standards,  economic 
advancement,  and  social  security; 

6.  After  the  final  destruction  of  the  Nazi  tyranny,  they 
hope  to  see  established  a  peace  which  will  afford  to  all 
nations  the  means  of  dwelling  in  safety  within  their 
own  boundaries,  and  which  will  afford  assurance  that  all 
the  men  in  all  the  lands  may  live  out  their  lives  in 
freedom  from  fear  and  want; 

7.  Such  a  peace  should  enable  all  men  to  traverse  the  high 
seas  and  oceans  without  hindrance; 

8.  They  believe  that  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  for 
realistic  as  well  as  spiritual  reasons,  must  come  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  use  of  force.  Since  no  future  peace 
can  be  maintained  if  land,  sea,  or  air  armaments  continue 
to  be  employed  by  nations  which  threaten,  or  may 
threaten,  aggression  outside  of  their  frontiers,  they 
believe,  pending  the  establishment  of  a  wider  and  perma¬ 
nent  system  of  general  security,  that  the  disarmament 
of  such  nations  is  essential.  They  will  likewise  aid  and 
encourage  all  other  practicable  measures  which  will 
lighten  for  peace-loving  peoples  the  crushing  burden  of 
armaments. 

These  basic  principles  of  international  policy  were  later 
incorporated  into  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  United  Nations  Declaration 

On  January  1,  1942,  twenty-six  states  signed  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  United  Nations  Declaration.  This  Declaration  reads  as 
follows : 

The  Governments  signatory  hereto, 

Having  subscribed  to  a  common  programme  of  pur¬ 
poses  and  principles  embodied  in  the  Joint  Declaration  of 
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the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  dated  August  14,  1941,  known  as 
the  Atlantic  Charter, 

Being  convinced  that  the  complete  victory  over  their 
enemies  is  essential  to  defend  life,  liberty,  independence, 
and  religious  freedom,  and  to  preserve  human  rights  and 
justice  in  their  own  lands  as  well  as  in  other  lands,  and 
that  they  are  now  engaged  in  a  common  struggle  against 
savage  and  brutal  forces  seeking  to  subjugate  the  world, 

DECLARE: 

(1)  Each  Government  pledges  itself  to  employ  its 
full  resources,  military  or  economic,  against  those  members 
of  the  Tripartite  Pact  and  its  adherents  with  which  such 
government  is  at  war. 

(2)  Each  Government  pledges  itself  to  co-operate  with 
the  Governments  signatory  hereto  and  not  to  make  a 
separate  armistice  or  peace  with  the  enemies. 

The  foregoing  declaration  may  be  adhered  to  by  other 
nations  which  are,  or  may  be,  rendering  material  assistance 
and  contributions  in  the  struggle  for  victory  over 
Hitlerism. 


The  signatories  were : 

The  United  States  of  America 

The  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics 

Australia 

Belgium 

Canada 

China 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Czechslovakia 
Dominican  Republic 


El  Salvador 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

India 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 

Union  of  South  Africa 
Yugoslavia 


Twenty-one  countries  signed  the  Declaration  at  later  dates. 


The  Moscow  Conference 

On  October  30,  1943,  in  Moscow,  the  so-called  Moscow 
Declaration  on  General  Security  was  signed  by  Vyacheslav  Molotov, 
Anthony  Eden,  Cordell  Hull,  and  Foo  Ping  Shen,  the  Chinese 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Clause  4  of  the  Declaration 
states  that: 


.  .  .  they  (the  four  Governments)  recognize  the 
necessity  for  establishing  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  a 
general  international  organization,  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving  states,  and 
open  to  membership  by  all  such  states,  large  and  small,  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 
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The  Teheran  Conference 


Roosevelt,  Stalin,  and  Churchill  met  at  Teheran  in  December 
of  the  same  year  and,  in  keeping  with  previous  statements  concerning 
international  peace,  declared: 

We  are  sure  that  our  concord  will  win  an  enduring 
peace.  We  recognize  fully  the  supreme  responsibility  resting 
upon  us  and  all  the  United  Nations  to  make  a  peace  which 
will  command  the  goodwill  of  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world  and  banish  the  scourge  and  terror 
of  war  for  many  generations. 


The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference 

At  a  conference  held  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  in  Washington,  D.C., 
preliminary  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  United  Nations  were 
drafted.  The  Security  Council,  on  which  were  to  be  permanently 
represented  the  “Big  Five”  (China,  the  United  Kindom,  France,  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  United  Soviet  Socialist  Republics) 
was  proposed  as  the  key  body  in  the  United  Nations  for  preserving 
peace. 


The  Yalta  Conference 

Voting  procedure  in  the  Security  Council,  though  discussed 
at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  was  not  settled  until  the  Yalta  Conference  of 
Roosevelt,  Churchill,  and  Stalin.  On  February  11,  1945,  the  three 
leaders  announced  that: 

We  have  resolved  upon  the  earliest  possible  establish¬ 
ment  with  our  Allies  of  a  general  international  organization 
to  maintain  peace  and  security  .... 

We  have  agreed  that  the  Conference  of  United  Nations 
should  be  called  to  meet  at  San  Francisco  in  the  United 
States  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  1945,  to  prepare  the 
charter  of  such  organization,  along  the  lines  proposed  in 
the  informal  conversations  of  Dumbarton  Oaks. 


The  San  Francisco  Conference 

Delegates  of  fifty  nations  met  at  San  Francisco  between  April 
25  and  June  26,  1945.  Using  as  a  background  the  Four  Freedoms, 
the  London  Declaration,  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  United  Nations 
Declaration,  and  the  statements  issued  at  Moscow,  Teheran, 
Dumbarton  Oaks,  and  Yalta,  as  well  as  suggestions  made  by  various 
governments,  the  delegates  drew  up  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  Statute  of  the  new  International  Court  of  Justice.  The 
Charter  was  signed  by  the  delegates  from  the  following  participating 
countries : 
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Argentina 

Ethiopia 

Peru 

Australia 

France 

Philippines 

Belgium 

Greece 

Poland 

Bolivia 

Guatemala 

Saudi  Arabia 

Brazil 

Haiti 

Syria 

Byelorussian  Socialist 

Honduras 

Turkey 

Soviet  Republic 

India 

Ukrainian.  Socialist 

Canada 

Iran 

Soviet  Republic 

Chile 

Iraq 

Union  of  South  Afr 

China 

Lebanon 

Union  of  Socialist 

Colombia 

Liberia 

Soviet  Republics 

Costa  Rica 

Luxembourg 

United  Kingdom  of 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Great  Britain  and 

Czechoslovakia 

Netherlands 

Northern  Ireland 

Denmark 

New  Zealand 

United  States  of 

Dominican  Republic 

Nicaragua 

America 

Ecuador 

Norway 

Uruguay 

Egypt 

Panama 

Venezuela 

El  Salvador 

1  n  '  "  :  j 

Paraguay 

Yugoslavia 

The  United  Nations  Charter 

The  United  Nations  Charter  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
peace  among  all  nations  is  possible.  The  Charter  is  essentially  a 
statement  of  principles  and  ideals  founded  upon  the  hope  and  faith 
that  by  mutual  understanding  and  co-operation,  all  the  nations,  large 
and  small,  may  work  together  toward  a  common  goal — enduring 
world  peace.  The  preamble  to  the  Charter  is  as  follows: 

We  the  Peoples  of  the  United  Nations  Determined  to 
save  succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of  war,  which 
twice  in  our  lifetime  has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  mankind, 
and  to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights,  in  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person,  in  the  equal  rights 
of  men  and  women  and  of  the  nations,  large  and  small, 
and  to  establish  conditions  under  which  justice  and  respect 
for  obligations  arising  from  treaties  and  other  sources  of 
international  law  can  be  maintained,  and  to  promote  social 
progress  and  better  standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom, 

And  for  These  Ends  to  practice  tolerance  and  live 
together  in  peace  with  one  another  as  good  neighbours,  and, 
to  unite  our  strength  to  maintain  international  peace  and 
security,  and  to  insure,  by  the  acceptance  of  principles  and 
the  institution  of  methods,  that  armed  force  shall  not  be 
used,  save  in  the  common  interest,  and, 
to  employ  international  machinery  for  the  promotion  of 
the  economic  and  social  advancement  of  all  peoples, 

Have  Resolved  to  Combine  Our  Efforts  to  Accomplish 
These  Aims. 

Accordingly,  our  respective  Governments,  through  repre¬ 
sentatives  assembled  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  who  have 
exhibited  their  full  powers  found  to  be  in  good  and  due 
form,  have  agreed  to  the  present  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  do  hereby  establish  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  known  as  the  United  Nations. 

The  four  basic  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  are: 

1.  To  maintain  international  peace  and  security; 

2.  To  develop  friendly  relations  among  nations  based  on  respect 
for  the  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples; 
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3.  To  co-operate  in  solving  international  problems  of  an 
economic,  social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian  character,  and  in 
promoting  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all;  and, 

4.  To  be  a  centre  for  harmonizing  the  actions  of  nations  in 
attaining  these  common  ends. 


The  United  Nations  operates  according  to  the  following  seven 
basic  principles : 

1.  The  organization  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  sovereign 
equality  of  all  its  members; 

2.  Members  are  to  fulfill  in  good  faith  the  obligations  they  have 
assumed  under  the  Charter; 

3.  They  are  to  settle  their  international  disputes  by  peaceful 
means ; 

4.  They  are  to  refrain  in  their  international  relations  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  in  any  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations ; 

5.  They  are  to  give  the  United  Nations  every  assistance  in  any 
action  it  takes  in  accordance  with  the  Charter,  and  to  refrain 
from  giving  assistance  to  any  state  against  which  the 
Organization  is  taking  preventive  or  enforcement  action; 

6.  The  United  Nations  is  to  insure  that  non-members  act  in 
accordance  with  these  principles  so  far  as  is  necessary  in 
maintaining  international  peace  and  security;  and 

7.  The  Organization  is  not  to  intervene  in  matters  essentially 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state.  This  provision 
does  not  apply,  however,  when  enforcement  action  is  taken 
with  respect  to  threats  to  the  peace,  breaches  of  the  peace, 
and  acts  of  aggression. 

The  ideals  and  values  for  which  the  United  Nations  exists  are 
set  out  in  Article  I  of  the  Charter.  They  are: 

1.  To  save  our  children  from  any  new  wars; 

2.  To  assert  our  faith  in  basic  human  rights ; 

3.  To  work  for  social  progress,  higher  living  standards,  better 
standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom; 

4.  To  practice  tolerance  and  live  with  other  peoples  in  peace 
as  good  neighbours ; 

5.  To  unite  and  to  work  with  other  peoples  to  build  and 
preserve  peace  and  security; 
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6.  To  ensure  that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used  save  in  the 
common  interest ; 

7.  To  work  with  other  nations  to  promote  the  social  and 
economic  advancement  of  all  peoples;  and 

8.  To  create  conditions  in  which  justice  and  respect  for  treaty 
obligations  can  be  maintained. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  came  into  force  when,  on 
October  24,  1945,  it  had  been  ratified  by  the  governments  of  the 
Big  Five  and  a  majority  of  the  governments  of  the  signatories  at 
San  Francisco.  October  24  is  observed  annually  by  the  Members  as 
United  Nations  Day.  There  are  (1960)  ninety-nine  Members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Organization  of  the  United  Nations 

As  stated  in  the  Charter,  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  is 
carried  on  by  six  principal  organs  —  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Security  Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Trusteeship 
Council,  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  and  the  Secretariat.  The 
work  of  the  United  Nations  is  concerned  in  general  with  security, 
freedom,  health,  education,  and  the  prosperity  of  human  beings  of 
every  race,  colour,  religion,  language,  and  culture. 

The  General  Assembly 

The  General  Assembly  is  the  greatest  international  forum  in  the 
world.  Every  country,  great  or  small,  may  send  up  to  five  delegates 
to  this  body,  and  every  country,  regardless  of  size  or  power,  has  one 
vote.  In  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  the  delegates  freely  and 
openly  discuss  matters  of  international  concern.  Thus  are  the  many 
problems  of  the  world  brought  out  into  the  open  for  full  debate, 
Members  of  the  General  Assembly  may  discuss  any  matter  con¬ 
cerning  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  world  and  may  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  Members  of  the  United  Nations  on  such  matters. 

Functions  of  the  General  Assembly  include:  consideration  of 
matters  related  to  peace  and  security;  election  of  the  six  non¬ 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council ;  giving  approval  to 
matters  of  economic  and  social  co-operation  carried  on  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council ;  supervising  certain  matters  handled  by 
the  Trusteeship  Council ;  considering  reports  submitted  on  behalf  of 
non-self-governing  countries  not  under  the  Trusteeship  System; 
and  controlling  the  finances  of  the  operation  of  the  United  Nations. 
Although  the  General  Assembly  considers  problems  related  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  world,  it  may  not  make  recommendations 
concerning  specific  matters  of  this  nature  if  they  are  being  discussed 
by  the  Security  Council  unless  requested  by  the  Council  to  do  so. 
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Decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  on  certain  important  matters, 
as  defined  in  the  Charter,  require  a  two-thirds  majority.  In  other 
matters,  only  a  clear  majority  is  necessary. 

Five  languages  are  used  in  the  General  Assembly  —  English, 
French,  Russian,  Chinese,  and  Spanish.  Simultaneous  translations 
are  made  by  skilled  interpreters. 


The  Security  Council 

The  Security  Council  consists  of  eleven  members — the  “Big 
Five”,  which  are  permanent  members,  and  six  non-permanent  mem¬ 
bers,  of  which  three  are  elected  each  year  by  the  General  Assembly 
for  two-year  terms.  The  representative  of  each  member  on  the 
Council  takes  his  turn  for  a  period  of  one  month  as  President  of 
the  Council. 

The  Security  Council  acts  as  the  watch-dog  over  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  world.  Decisions  on  matters  of  policy  require  an 
affirmative  vote  of  seven  members,  including  the  votes  of  the 
permanent  members.  Decisions  on  procedural  matters  require  an 
affirmative  vote  of  any  seven  members.  This  is  known  as  the  “Great 
Power  Unanimity”  rule  since  the  negative  vote  (veto)  of  any  one 
of  the  permanent  members  will  defeat  a  motion.  Should  the  use  of 
the  “veto”  prevent  the  Security  Council  from  taking  action,  the 
General  Assembly  can  be  called  into  emergency  session.  Under  .the 
“Uniting  for  Peace”  resolution  of  1950,  the  General  Assembly  may 
recommend  to  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  any  action 
(including  force)  against  an  aggressor.  The  “veto”  does  not  apply 
in  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Security  Council  meets  in  continuous  session.  It  considers 
disputes  between  countries  and  makes  enquiries  into  situations  which 
may  lead  to  disputes.  In  both  cases  it  may  make  what  it  considers 
to  be  appropriate  recommendations.  In  general,  the  following  courses 
of  action  are  open  to  the  Security  Council: 

1.  Negotiation  —  bringing  disputants  together  in  an  attempt 
to  arrive  at  a  solution  to  a  problem; 

2.  Enquiry  —  obtaining  reports  on  a  specific  situation  or 
sending  a  special  Commission  to  the  location  of  a  dispute; 

3.  Conciliation  —  acting  as  a  conciliator  between  two 
disputants; 

4.  Arbitration  —  persuading  the  disputants  to  place  their 
problem  before  an  acceptable  arbitrator;  and 

5.  Judicial  Settlement  —  recommending  that  a  dispute  be 
referred  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

If  these  methods  fail  to  bring  a  settlement,  the  Security  Council 
may  recommend  that  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  isolate 
the  offending  state,  or  it  may  call  upon  them  to  use  force  in 
accordance  with  their  pledge  as  Members  of  the  United  Nations. 
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The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council,  commonly  known  by  its 
abbreviated  title,  EcoSoc,  consists  of  eighteen  Members  of  the 
United  Nations.  Each  member  elected  has  one  representative  on 
EcoSoc,  six  members  being  elected  annually  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  serve  a  term  of  three  years.  The  Council  meets  twice  a  year.  Each 
member  has  one  vote,  and  decisions  are  made  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  representatives  present  and  voting. 

EcoSoc  is  concerned  primarily  with  social  and  economic 
problems.  It  endeavours  to  promote  higher  standards  of  living,  full 
employment,  and  general  economic  and  social  progress. 

The  United  Nations  International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund 
(UNICEF)  was  created  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1946  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  and  the  Committee  on  Information 
from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 

Many  millions  of  people  in  the  world  do  not  govern  themselves. 
Through  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  through  .the  Committee  on 
Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories  the  United 
Nations  expresses  its  concern  for  the  welfare  of  these  people. 
Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  contains  a 
declaration  .that  Members  of  the  United  Nations  administering 
territories  whose  people  have  not  attained  a  “full  measure  of  self- 
government”  accept  as  “a  sacred  trust”  the  obligation  to  promote  to 
the  utmost  their  well  being. 

There  are  two  categories  of  dependent  territories:  Trust 
Territories  and  Non-Self-Governing  Territories.  The  distinction 
between  them  is  that  the  countries  administering  the  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories  do  so  by  right  of  possession  or  protection, 
while  countries  administering  Trust  Territories  do  so  on  agreement 
with  the  United  Nations.  They  administer  these  Trust  Territories 
on  the  agreed  condition  that  with  the  supervision  of  the  United 
Nations  .they  will  help  the  people  of  the  territories  to  reach  certain 
definite  goals,  of  which  development  toward  self-government  or 
independence  is  one  of  the  most  important. 

Three  principal  organs  of  the  United  Nations  share  the  task  of 
administering  the  Trust  Territories: 

(1)  The  General  Assembly  is  the  highest  authority  for  all 
Trust  Territories  except  those  designated  as  strategic  areas ; 

(2)  The  Security  Council  is  ultimately  responsible  for  Trust 
Territories  designated  as  strategic  areas;  and 

(3)  The  Trusteeship  Council,  as  designed  by  the  Charter, 
assists  the  two  others  in  carrying  out  the  trusteeship  functions  of 
the  United  Nations. 
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The  Trusteeship  Council  consists  of  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  Trust  Territories,  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  which  do  not  administer 
Trust  Territories,  and  a  number  of  non-administering  countries 
elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  three-year  terms.  The  number 
of  non-administering  countries  represented  on  the  Council  equals  the 
number  of  administering  countries  and  those  from  the  Security 
Council  combined. 

The  functions  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  are:  to  consider 
reports  from  the  administering  countries;  to  examine  petitions  from 
inhabitants  of  Trust  Territories;  to  send  periodic  missions  to  Trust 
Territories;  and  to  prepare  questionnaires  to  guide  the  administer¬ 
ing  countries  in  making  their  annual  reports  on  trusteeship.  Under 
the  supervision  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  Trust  Territories  are 
assisted  in  their  growth  toward  independence.  Two  former  Trust 
Territories,  Libya  and  British  Togoland  (now  a  part  of  Ghana), 
have  become  independent  states  and  are  now  Members  of  the 
United  Nations.  Somaliland  is  to  attain  its  independence  in  1960. 

Under  Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter,  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  who  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories  accept  the  obligation  to  promote  to  the  utmost 
the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants.  Members  administering  these  Terri¬ 
tories  agree  to  transmit  regularly  to  the  Secretary-General  “statistical 
and  other  information  of  a  technical  nature  relating  to  economic, 
social,  and  educational  conditions  in  the  Territories  for  which  they 
are  respectively  responsible  .  .  .  .” 

The  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing 
Territories  was  established  to  ensure  the  best  use  of  the  information 
received  in  regard  .to  these  Territories.  This  Committee  consists 
of  the  Member  States  administering  territories  and  an  equal  number 
of  other  Member  States  elected  on  behalf  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Until  1954,  when,  on  the  attainment  of  self-government  by 
Greenland,  on  which  it  had  transmitted  information,  Denmark 
ceased  to  be  a  member,  the  Committee  consisted  of  sixteen 
members.  Since  then,  the  Committee  has  consisted  of  fourteen 
members. 

The  two  main  tasks  of  the  Committee  have  been : 

(1)  to  suggest  procedures  for  developing  the  transmission  of 
information  on  Non-Self-Governing  Territories  and  the  examination 
of  this  information  so  as  to  provide  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
conditions  in  the  territories ;  and 

(2)  to  formulate  for  the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly 
recommendations  in  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories. 

The  United  Nations  does  not,  as  far  as  general  matters  in 
Non-Self-Governing  Territories  are  concerned,  exercise  the  powers 
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of  supervision  conferred  on  it  by  the  Charter  in  respect  of  Trust 
Territories. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague  is  a  world 
court  to  which  disputing  countries  may  bring  their  problems  for 
judgment.  This  Court  consists  of  fifteen  judges  of  outstanding  com¬ 
petence,  each  of  whom  must  be  from  a  different  country.  They  are 
elected  for  terms  of  nine  years  by  the  General  Assembly  and  Security 
Council  voting  independently.  As  members  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  the  judges  do  no  other  work.  They  receive  their 
salaries  from  the  United  Nations.  During  their  terms  of  office  they 
neither  speak  nor  act  on  behalf  of  their  own  countries. 

Two  services  are  provided  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice: 

(1)  It  renders  judgments  regarding  legal  disputes  between 
states;  and 

(2)  It  gives  advisory  opinions  on  problems  brought  to  it  by, 
say,  the  General  Assembly. 

Every  Member  of  the  United  Nations,  when  it  signs  the 
Charter,  agrees  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  Court  in  any  case  to 
which  .the  member  state  is  a  party.  Should  a  Member  of  the  United 
Nations  fail  to  honour  its  pledge,  the  other  state  in  the  dispute  may 
refer  the  problem  to  the  Security  Council  which  may  take  steps  to 
enforce  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

The  Secretariat 

The  administrative  organ  of  the  United  Nations  is  known  as 
the  Secretariat.  It  is,  in  effect,  an  International  Civil  Service  which 
is  responsible  for  the  administrative  work  involved  in  putting  the 
plans  of  the  policy-making  organs  into  action.  The  Secretariat 
includes  experts  in  many  fields  as  well  as  many  translators,  inter¬ 
preters,  librarians,  and  clerical  and  stenographic  workers.  Most  of 
these  employees  are  in  the  Secretariat  Building  at  United  Nations 
Headquarters  in  New  York  City.  Others  are  found  in  Branch  Offices 
and  Information  Centres  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  members  of  the  Secretariat  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  They  retain  their  own  citizenship  but  must  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  Nations.  This  oath  binds  them  against 
seeking  or  receiving  instructions  concerning  their  employment  with 
the  United  Nations  from  any  outside  government  or  authority. 

At  the  head  of  the  Secretariat  is  the  Secretary-General.  He  is 
the  chief  administrative  officer  and,  as  such,  attends  all  meetings 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  Security  Council.  It  is  his  duty  to 
bring  before  the  Council  any  problem  which  may  be  a  threat  to  peace 
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in  the  world,  and  to  use  his  full  power  in  international  affairs  to 
prevent  friction  among  nations. 

Intergovernmental  Agencies  Related  to  the  United  Nations 

The  Intergovernmental  Agencies  are  organizations  established 
by  intergovernmental  agreements.  These  Agencies  have  wide  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  such  fields  as  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  and  in 
economic,  social,  cultural,  educational,  health  and  related  fields.  The 
activities  of  the  Agencies  as  a  rule  are  co-ordinated  by  EcoSoc. 
Following  are  the  Intergovernmental  Agencies  now  in  operation : 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency — IAEA 

IAEA  was  established  to  further  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  It  encourages  and  assists  research  on  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  uses,  supports  the  development  and  practical  application  of 
this  knowledge,  and  acts  as  intermediary  in  securing  technical  aid  and 
other  assistance  for  one  agency  member  from  another.  It  fosters  the 
exchange  of  scientific  and  technical  information,  encourages  the 
exchange  and  training  of  scientists,  and  works  with  appropriate 
United  Nations  specialized  agencies  to  adopt  safety  standards  for 
protection  of  health  and  property. 

The  International  Labour  Organization— I LO 

IEO  is  the  only  continuing  part  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Its 
work  concerns  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  workers  the  world 
over.  These  matters  include :  security  of  employment,  improved  and 
increased  production,  fair  wages,  safety  rules  in  industry,  occupa¬ 
tional  diseases,  hours  of  work,  and  the  employment  of  women  and 
children.  The  headquarters  of  ILO  is  in  Geneva. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization — EAO 

To  combat  starvation  and  undernourishment  throughout  the 
world  is  the  main  concern  of  FAO.  This  Agency  is  engaged  in 
improving  crops,  controlling  animal  and  crop  diseases,  improving 
fisheries,  providing  information  and  assistance  with  respect  to 
forests  and  forest  products,  serving  as  a  research  centre  and  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  on  problems  of  food  values,  making  studies  of  rural 
education  and  rural  welfare,  and  assisting  governments  in  their  col¬ 
lection  of  statistical  information  concerning  food  and  agriculture. 
The  headquarters  of  FAO  is  in  Rome. 

The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
0  rganizati  o  n —  U  NE  SCO 

This  Agency,  whose  headquarters  is  in  Paris,  is  devoted  to  the 
great  problem  of  raising  the  educational  level  of  many  peoples  who, 
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through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  had  little  or  no  opportunity 
for  formal  schooling.  The  activities  of  UNESCO  include:  the 
establishment  of  teacher-training  centres,  the  extension  of  science 
teaching  as  applied  to  the  raising  of  standards  of  living,  the  exchange 
of  scientific  knowledge,  the  encouragement  of  the  exchange  of 
musical,  literary,  and  dramatic  cultures  among  the  nations,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  media  of  communication. 

The  World  Health  Organisation — WHO 

WHO  concentrates  on  the  problems  of  health.  Its  aim  is  to 
ensure  “the  highest  level  of  health”  for  the  peoples  of  all  nations. 
This  Agency  sponsors  training  courses  for  workers  in  the  various 
fields  of  health,  provides  fellowships  for  research,  and  arranges  for 
direct  help  to  control  various  diseases.  Nutrition,  sanitation,  and 
mental  health  also  come  within  its  active  concern.  The  headquarters 
of  WHO  is  in  Geneva. 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Organisation — ICAO 

ICAO’s  purpose  is  to  establish  international  standards  of  safety 
and  uniform  regulations  in  aviation.  It  has  been  active  in  the 
creation  of  a  uniform  pattern  of  air  traffic  control,  the  development 
of  radio  beacons  and  ranges,  as  well  as  search  and  rescue  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  headquarters  of  ICAO  is  in  Montreal. 

The  World  Meteorological  Organisation — WMO 

Climate,  weather,  and  other  atmospheric  conditions  do  not 
respect  political  boundaries.  The  work  of  WMO  concerns  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  weather  information  on  a  uniform 
basis  throughout  the  world.  This  service  is  particularly  useful  in 
international  aviation.  WMO  is  located  in  Geneva. 

International  Telecommunication  Union — ITU 

This  Agency  helps  nations  to  work  together  in  the  improvement 
and  standardization  of  their  telegraph  and  telephone  services.  It 
allocates  and  regulates  radio  frequencies,  seeks  to  establish  the 
lowest  possible  rates  in  communication  systems,  and  promotes  the 
establishment  of  safety  rules  for  telecommunications  operators.  It 
also  carries  out  basic  research  for  the  improvement  of  various  media 
of  communication.  Geneva  is  the  headquarters  of  ITU. 

The  Universal  Postal  Union — UPU 

UPU  is  devoted  to  the  co-ordination  and  improvement  of 
international  postal  services.  The  headquarters  of  this  Agency  is 
in  Berne. 
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International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development — 
BANK 

The  International  Bank  was  set  up  to  help  facilitate  the 
rebuilding  of  essentials  of  production  in  war-ravaged  countries,  to 
help  in  the  conversion  of  war-time  industries  to  peace-time  produc¬ 
tion,  to  help  underdeveloped  countries  obtain  equipment  and 
materials  necessary  for  the  development  of  their  agriculture  and 
industry,  and  to  promote  world  trade  by  increasing  production.  The 
headquarters  of  BANK  is  in  Washington,  D.C. 

International  Monetary  Fund — IMF  or  FUND 

This  Agency  is  concerned  with  the  problems  which  arise 
between  countries  using  different  monetary  systems.  The  head¬ 
quarters  is  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization — IMCO 

This  organization  is  concerned  with  safety  at  sea  and  with 
various  technical  matters  related  to  shipping.  Agreements  to  bring 
it  into  force  have  not  yet  been  concluded.  It  is  proposed,  however, 
to  bring  IMCO  into  relationship  when  it  is  fully  constituted  and  in 
operation.  The  headquarters  of  the  organization  is  in  Vienna. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  DECLARATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

On  the  night  of  December  10,  1948,  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  adopted,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  a  statement 
of  30  articles  setting  forth  certain  human  rights  and  freedoms.  For 
these  rights  and  freedoms  the  people  of  the  world  had  struggled  for 
centuries,  and  now  there  was  hope  that  they  would  become  a  reality 
for  all  people.  This  very  important  document  is  called  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  the  anniversary  of  its  adoption 
is  celebrated  as  Human  Rights  Day. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  for  people  from  many  different  countries 
to  reach  agreement  on  a  satisfactory  statement  of  each  of  the  30 
articles.  It  was  difficult  to  find  comparable  words  in  all  languages  to 
express  the  basic  ideas.  As  the  Declaration  now  stands,  however,  it  is 
written  in  simple  words  which,  when  translated,  have  universally 
common  meanings.  Eighty-five  meetings  of  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  were  required  to  bring  the  document  to  its  final  form. 
When  the  vote  was  taken  in  the  General  Assembly,  48  of  the 
countries  voted  in  favour,  none  voted  against,  two  were  absent,  and 
eight  abstained  from  voting. 
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UNIVERSAL  DECLARATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

PREAMBLE 

Whereas  recognition  of  the  inherent  dignity  and  of  the  equal  and 
inalienable  rights  of  all  members  of  the  human  family  is  the  foundation 
of  freedom,  justice  and  peace  in  the  world, 

Whereas  disregard  and  contempt  for  human  rights  have  resulted  in 
barbarous  acts  which  have  outraged  the  conscience  of  mankind,  and  the 
advent  of  a  world  in  which  human  beings  shall  enjoy  freedom  of  speech 
and  belief  and  freedom  from  fear  and  want  has  been  proclaimed  as  the 
highest  aspiration  of  the  common  people, 

Whereas  it  is  essential,  if  man  is  not  to  be  compelled  to  have 
recourse,  as  a  last  resort,  to  rebellion  against  tyranny  and  oppression, 
that  human  rights  should  be  protected  by  the  rule  of  law, 

Whereas  it  is  essential  to  promote  the  development  of  friendly 
relations  between  nations, 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  have  in  the  Charter 
reaffirmed  their  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  human  person  and  in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women 
and  have  determined  to  promote  social  progress  and  better  standards  of 
life  in  larger  freedom, 

Whereas  Member  States  have  pledged  themselves  to  achieve,  in 
co-operation  with  the  United  Nations,  the  promotion  of  universal  respect 
for  and  observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 

Whereas  a  common  understanding  of  these  rights  and  freedoms  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  the  full  realization  of  this  pledge. 

Now,  Therefore,  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  proclaims 

THIS  UNIVERSAL  DECLARATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  as  a 
common  standard  of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all  nations,  to  the 
end  that  every  individual  and  every  organ  of  society,  keeping  this 
Declaration  constantly  in  mind,  shall  strive  by  teaching  and  education 
to  promote  respect  for  these  rights  and  freedoms  and  by  progressive 
measures,  national  and  international,  to  secure  their  universal  and 
effective  recognition  and  observance,  both  among  the  peoples  of  Member 
States  themselves  and  among  the  peoples  of  territories  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

Article  1 — All  human  beings  are  bom  free  and  equal  in  dignity  and 
rights.  They  are  endowed  with  reason  and  conscience  and  should 
act  towards  one  another  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

Article  2 — Everyone  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  freedoms  set  forth 
in  this  Declaration,  without  distinction  of  any  kind,  such  as  race, 
colour,  sex,  language,  religion,  political  or  other  opinion,  national  or 
social  origin,  property,  birth  or  other  status. 

Furthermore,  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  political, 
jurisdictional  or  international  status  of  the  country  or  territory  to 
which  a  person  belongs,  whether  it  be  independent,  trust,  non-self- 
goveming  or  under  any  other  limitation  of  sovereignty. 

Article  3 — Everyone  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  security  of  person. 

Article  4 — No  one  shall  be  held  in  slavery  or  servitude;  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  shall  be  prohibited  in  all  their  forms. 

Article  5 — No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  torture  or  to  cruel,  inhuman  or 
degrading  treatment  or  punishment. 

Article  6 — Everyone  has  the  right  to  recognition  everywhere  as  a  person 
before  the  law. 
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Article  7— All  are  equal  before  the  law  and  are  entitled  without  any 
discrimination  to  equal  protection  of  the  law.  All  are  entitled  to 
equal  protection  against  any  discrimination  in  violation  of  this 
Declaration  and  against  any  incitement  to  such  discrimination. 

Article  8 — Everyone  has  the  right  to  an  effective  remedy  by  the  com¬ 
petent  national  tribunals  for  acts  violating  the  fundamental  rights 
granted  him  by  the  constitution  or  by  law. 

Article  9 — No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  arrest,  detention  or 
exile. 

Article  10 — Everyone  is  entitled  in  full  equality  to  a  fair  and  public 
hearing  by  an  independent  and  impartial  tribunal,  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  his  rights  and  obligations  and  of  any  criminal  charge 
against  him. 

Article  11 — (1)  Everyone  charged  with  a  penal  offence  has  the  right  to 
be  presumed  innocent  until  proved  guilty  according  to  law  in  a 
public  trial  at  which  he  has  had  all  the  guarantees  necessary  for 
his  defence. 

(2)  No  one  shall  be  held  guilty  of  any  penal  offence  on  account  of 
any  act  or  omission  which  did  not  constitute  a  penal  offence,  under 
national  or  international  law,  at  the  time  when  it  was  committed. 
Nor  shall  a  heavier  penalty  be  imposed  than  the  one  that  was 
applicable  at  the  time  the  penal  offence  was  committed. 

Article  12 — No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  interference  with  his 
privacy,  family,  home  or  correspondence,  nor  to  attacks  upon  his 
honour  and  reputation.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  the  protection 
of  the  law  against  such  interference  or  attacks. 

Article  13 — (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  movement  and 
residence  within  the  borders  of  each  state. 

(2)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any  country,  including  his  own, 
and  to  return  to  his  country. 

Article  14 — (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  seek  and  to  enjoy  in  other 
countries  asylum  from  persecution. 

(2)  This  right  may  not  be  invoked  in  the  case  of  prosecutions 
genuinely  arising  from  non-political  crimes  or  from  acts  contrary 
to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  15 — (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  a  nationality. 

(2)  No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his  nationality  nor  denied 
the  right  to  change  his  nationality. 

Article  16 — (1)  Men  and  women  of  full  age,  without  any  limitation  due 
to  race,  nationality  or  religion,  have  the  right  to  marry  and  to  found 
a  family.  They  are  entitled  to  equal  rights  as  to  marriage,  during 
marriage  and  at  its  dissolution. 

(2)  Marriage  shall  be  entered  into  only  with  the  free  and  full 
consent  of  the  intending  spouses. 

(3)  The  family  is  the  natural  and  fundamental  group  unit  of  society 
and  is  entitled  to  protection  by  society  and  the  State. 

Article  17 — (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  own  property  alone  as  well 
as  in  association  with  others. 

(2)  No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his  property. 

Article  18 — Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought,  conscience 
and  religion;  this  right  includes  freedom  to  change  his  religion  or 
belief,  and  freedom,  either  alone  or  in  community  with  others  and 
in  public  or  private,  to  manifest  his  religion  or  belief  in  teaching, 
practice,  worship  and  observance. 

Article  19 — Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression; 
this  right  includes  freedom  to  hold  opinions  without  interference  and 
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to  seek,  receive  and  impart  information  and  ideas  through  any  media 
and  regardless  of  frontiers. 

Article  20 — (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  peaceful  assembly 
and  association. 

(2)  No  one  may  be  compelled  to  belong  to  an  association. 

Article  21 — (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  government 
of  his  country,  directly  or  through  freely  chosen  representatives. 

(2)  Everyone  has  the  right  of  equal  access  to  public  service  in  his 
country. 

(3)  The  will  of  the  people  shall  be  the  basis  of  the  authority  of 
government;  this  will  shall  be  expressed  in  periodic  and  genuine 
elections  which  shall  be  by  universal  and  equal  suffrage  and  shall 
be  held  by  secret  vote  or  by  equivalent  free  voting  procedures. 

Article  22 — Everyone,  as  a  member  of  society,  has  the  right  to  social 
security  and  is  entitled  to  realization,  through  national  effort  and 
international  co-operation  and  in  accordance  with  the  organization 
and  resources  of  each  State,  of  the  economic,  social  and  cultural 
rights  indispensable  for  his  dignity  and  the  free  development  of  his 
personality. 

Article  23 — (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  work,  to  free  choice  of 
employment,  to  just  and  favourable  conditions  of  work  and  to 
protection  against  unemployment. 

(2)  Everyone,  without  any  discrimination,  has  the  right  to  equal 
pay  for  equal  work. 

(3)  Everyone  who  works  has  the  right  to  just  and  favourable 
remuneration  ensuring  for  himself  and  his  family  an  existence 
worthy  of  human  dignity,  and  supplemented,  if  necessary,  by  other 
means  of  social  protection. 

(4)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  form  and  to  join  trade  unions  for 
the  protection  of  his  interests. 

Article  24— Everyone  has  the  right  to  rest  and  leisure,  including  reason¬ 
able  limitation  of  working  hours  and  periodic  holidays  with  pay. 

Article  25 — (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  a  standard  of  living  adequate 
for  the  health  and  well-being  of  himself  and  of  his  family,  including 
food,  clothing,  housing  and  medical  care  and  necessary  social 
services,  and  the  right  to  security  in  the  event  of  unemployment, 
sickness,  disability,  widowhood,  old  age  or  other  lack  of  livelihood 
in  circumstances  beyond  his  control. 

(2)  Motherhood  and  childhood  are  entitled  to  special  care  and 
assistance.  All  children,  whether  bom  in  or  out  of  wedlock,  shall 
enjoy  the  same  social  protection. 

Article  26 — (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  education.  Education  shall  be 
free,  at  least  in  the  elementary  and  fundamental  stages.  Elementary 
education  shall  be  compulsory.  Technical  and  professional  education 
shall  be  made  generally  available  and  higher  education  shall  be 
equally  accessible  to  all  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

(2)  Education  shall  be  directed  to  the  full  development  of  the  human 
personality  and  to  the  strengthening  of  respect  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms.  It  shall  promote  understanding,  tolerance 
and  friendship  among  all  nations,  racial  or  religious  groups,  and  shall 
further  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

(3)  Parents  have  a  prior  right  to  choose  the  kind  of  education  that 
shall  be  given  to  their  children. 

Article  27 — (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  freely  to  participate  in  the 
cultural  life  of  the  community,  to  enjoy  the  arts  and  to  share  in 
scientific  advancement  and  its  benefits. 
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(2)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  the  protection  of  the  moral  and 
material  interests  resulting  from  any  scientific,  literary  or  artistic 
production  of  which  he  is  the  author. 

Article  28 — Everyone  is  entitled  to  a  social  and  international  order  in 
which  the  rights  and  freedoms  set  forth  in  this  Declaration  can  be 
fully  realized. 

Article  29 — (1)  Everyone  has  duties  to  the  community  in  which  alone 
the  free  and  full  development  of  his  personality  is  possible. 

(2)  In  the  exercise  of  his  rights  and  freedoms,  everyone  shall  be 
subject  only  to  such  limitations  as  are  determined  by  law  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  due  recognition  and  respect  for  the  rights 
and  freedoms  of  others  and  of  meeting  the  just  requirements  of 
morality,  public  order  and  the  general  welfare  in  a  democratic 
society. 

(3)  These  rights  and  freedoms  may  in  no  case  be  exercised  contrary 
to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  30 — Nothing  in  this  Declaration  may  be  interpreted  as  implying 
for  any  State,  group  or  person  any  right  to  engage  in  any  activity 
or  to  perform  any  act  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  any  of  the  rights 
and  freedoms  set  forth  herein. 


THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZATION 

The  hopes  for  a  lasting  world  peace  did  not  entirely  erase  the 
hates,  fears,  and  suspicions  abroad  in  the  world.  Because  of  these 
suspicions,  the  nations  became  divided  into  blocs,  the  Eastern  Bloc 
led  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Western  Bloc  led  by  the  United 
States. 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II,  the  United  States  had 
retained  many  of  its  foreign  air  bases,  forming  a  defensive  ring 
around  the  vast  area  of  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  same  time  the 
Soviet  Union  built  great  bases  in  the  Arctic  regions,  kept  its  army 
at  war  strength,  and  increased  its  navy.  Such  acts  and  policies 
resulted  in  an  armament  race,  centering  in  the  development  of  atomic 
weapons,  long-range  bombers,  and  rocket  missiles.  This  uneasy 
peace  was  described  as  “the  cold  war”.  By  the  end  of  1947  the 
cold  war  had  reached  a  point  of  unofficial,  undeclared  political  and 
economic  warfare  between  East  and  West. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  steps  were 
taken  to  increase  Western  Unity.  Early  in  1947  Britain  and  France 
signed  a  fifty-year  treaty  of  military  alliance.  Late  in  the  same  year 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg  entered  into  an  economic 
customs  union,  aimed  at  doing  away  with  all  tariffs  on  each  other’s 
goods.  This  group  became  known  as  the  Benelux  nations. 
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The  shock  of  the  communist  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia  brought 
further  Western  unity.  Early  in  1948  Britain,  France,  and  the 
Benelux  countries  signed  a  fifty-year  treaty  pledging  economic 
co-operation  and  military  assistance  .to  each  other  in  case  any  one 
was  attacked.  In  April,  1949,  the  unity  of  the  free  West  was  carried 
one  step  further.  Twelve  nations  signed  a  twenty-five  year  treaty, 
creating  a  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO).  The 
signers  were  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Benelux 
states,  Italy,  Portugal,  Norway,  Denmark,  Iceland,  and  Canada. 
Since  then,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  West  Germany  have  joined  this 
mutual  defence  pact.  Under  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  all  members 
agreed  to  help  any  other  member  that  was  attacked.  Each  member 
provided  military  forces  for  a  NATO  army  under  one  supreme 
commander. 


Articles  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 

The  articles  of  the  treaty,  as  pointed  out  in  the  preamble,  do  not 
conflict  with  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
preamble  of  the  treaty  states  that  the  parties 

.  .  .  are  determined  to  safeguard  the  freedom,  common 
heritage,  and  civilization  of  their  people,  founded  on  the 
principle  of  democracy,  individual  liberty  and  the  rule  of 
law; 

.  .  .  seek  to  promote  the  stability  and  well-being  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area;  and 

.  .  .  are  resolved  to  unite  their  efforts  for  collective 
defence  and  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  security. 


Defensive  Purposes  of  NATO 

The  defensive  purposes  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  are  set 
out  in  Articles  3,  4,  and  5  as  follows : 

Article  3:  In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  this  Treaty,  the  Parties,  separately  and  jointly, 
by  means  of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual 
aid,  will  maintain  and  develop  their  individual  and  collective 
capacity  to  resist  armed  attack. 

Article  4;  The  Parties  will  consult  together  when¬ 
ever,  in  the  opinion  of  any  of  them,  the  territorial  integrity, 
political  independence,  or  security  of  any  of  the  Parties  is 
threatened. 

Article  5:  The  Parties  agree  that  an  armed  attack 
against  one  or  more  of  them  in  Europe  or  North  America 
shall  be  considered  an  attack  against  them  all;  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  agree  that,  if  such  an  armed  attack  occurs, 
each  of  them,  in  exercise  of  the  right  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defence  recognized  by  Article  51  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  will  assist  the  Party  or 
Parties  so  attacked  by  taking  forthwith,  individually  and 
in  concert  with  the  other  Parties,  such  action  as  it  deems 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 
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Any  such  armed  attack  and  all  measures  taken  as  a 
result  thereof  shall  immediately  be  reported  to  the  Security 
Council.  Such  measures  shall  be  terminated  when  the 
Security  Council  has  taken  the  measures  necessary  to  restore 
and  maintain  international  peace  and  security. 

Non-Military  Purposes  of  NATO 

NATO  also  exists  for  certain  purposes  other  than  that  of 
mutual  self-defence.  These  purposes  are  set  forth  in  Articles  1  and  2 
as  follows : 

Article  1:  The  Parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  settle  any  inter¬ 
national  disputes  in  which  they  may  be  involved,  by  peaceful 
means  in  such  a  manner  that  international  peace  and 
security,  and  justice,  are  not  endangered,  and  to  refrain 
in  their  international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  in  any  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  2:  The  Parties  will  contribute  toward  the 
further  development  of  peaceful  and  friendly  international 
relations  by  strengthening  their  free  institutions,  by 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding  of  the  principles  upon 
which  these  institutions  are  founded,  and  by  promoting  con¬ 
ditions  of  stability  and  well-being.  They  will  seek  to 
eliminate  conflict  in  their  international  economic  policies 
and  will  encourage  economic  collaboration  between  any  or 
all  of  them. 

Article  2  was  included  as  part  of  the  Treaty  on  the  insistence 
of  the  Canadian  delegation.  Individual  liberty  under  the  rule  of  law 
is  the  basic  principle  upon  which  the  free  institutions  of  Canada  are 
founded. 


THE  COLOMBO  PLAN 
Origin  of  the  Colombo  Plan 

The  Colombo  Plan  grew  out  of  a  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth 
Foreign  Ministers  in  Colombo,  Ceylon,  in  January,  1950.  Today,  the 
following  countries  are  members  of  the  Plan:  India,  Pakistan,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ceylon,  and 
British  Territories  in  that  area,  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  Singapore, 
Sarawak,  North  Borneo,  Brunei,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Indonesia,  the 
U.S.A.,  Japan,  Laos,  Nepal,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and  Viet-nam. 

A  Consultative  Committee  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  member- 
nations  supervises  the  work  of  the  Colombo  Plan.  This  Committee 
meets  annually.  The  day-to-day  work  involved  is  carried  on  by  a 
Council  and  by  a  Bureau  of  Technical  Co-operation.  These  are 
located  at  Colombo. 

Purposes  of  the  Colombo  Plan 

The  Colombo  Plan  is  essentially  a  plan  against  poverty,  under¬ 
production,  illiteracy,  malnourishment,  ill  health,  and  disease,  which 
form  a  vicious  circle  in  the  lives  of  nearly  600,000,000  people. 
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Under  the  Colombo  Plan  two  kinds  of  aid  are  provided  to 
underdeveloped  countries  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  south-east 
Asia:  (1)  capital  aid,  and  (2)  technical  assistance.  Although  the 
original  agreement  called  for  a  programme  extending  from  1951-57, 
the  Consultative  Committee,  at  a  meeting  in  Singapore  in  November, 
1955,  decided  to  continue  the  Plan  until  June,  1961.  In  1959  an 
extension  to  1966  was  agreed  upon.  The  question  of  further  extension 
will  be  considered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Consultative  Committee  to  be 
held  in  1964. 

Canada  and  the  Colombo  Plan 

Canada  has  been  one  of  the  active  participants  in  the  Colombo 
Plan.  Following  are  but  a  few  of  the  contributions  which  Canada 
has  made: 

1.  Financial  contributions  well  over  $150,000,000  by  vote  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament; 

2.  Buses  for  the  Province  of  Bombay; 

3.  Fifty  railway  engines  for  India; 

4.  Copper  and  aluminum  ingots  for  processing  in  Indian 
factories ; 

5.  Contributions  to  the  power  project  in  Madras; 

6.  Surveys  of  oil  resources  in  northwest  India; 

7.  Cement  Plant  for  northwest  Punjab; 

8.  Assistance  in  the  building  of  the  Warsak  Dam  near  the 
Ivhyber  Pass  in  northwest  Pakistan ; 

9.  Assistance  in  building  the  power  project  in  East  Bengal; 

10.  Assistance  in  developing  the  fishing  industry  in  Ceylon; 

11.  A  quantity  of  flour  for  Ceylon;  and 

12.  The  supplying  of  technical  experts  to  help  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  and  industry  in  several  of  the  countries  under 
the  Colombo  Plan. 


SOUTH-EAST  ASIA  COLLECTIVE  DEFENCE  TREATY 

On  September  8,  1954,  eight  countries  which  have  interests  in 
south-east  Asia  signed  a  Pacific  Charter  and  organized  for  mutual 
assistance  through  the  South-east  Asia  Collective  Defence  Treaty, 
or  SEATO.  The  signatory  powers  (Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Britain,  France,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and  the  United 
States)  agreed  to  uphold  the  principles  of  equal  rights,  self- 
determination,  peaceful  development  toward  self-government, 
economic  and  social  co-operation,  and  the  maintenance  of  freedom 
and  sovereignty.  Through  this  treaty,  these  countries  having  interests 
in  south-east  Asia,  pledged  themselves  to  resist  individually  and 
collectively  any  armed  attack  or  subversive  activities;  to  render 
economic  and  technical  assistance  to  one  another;  and  to  seek  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 
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Chapter  X 

THE  GOOD  CITIZEN 


Different  Meanings  of  Citizenship 

Throughout  the  history  of  civilization  the  concept  of  good 
citizenship  has  varied  from  time  to  time  and  from  one  kind  of  social 
organization  to  another.  In  ancient  times,  for  example,  the  good 
citizen  was  loyal  to  the  tribe.  He  assisted  in  gathering  food,  building 
shelter,  providing  clothing,  and  in  protecting  the  tribe  against 
enemies.  Among  the  early  Jewish  people  the  good  citizen  was  the 
person  who  obeyed  the  commandments  of  God.  Loyalty  to  the  God 
of  Israel  was  synonymous  with  patriotism.  For  the  Athenians, 
during  the  period  of  their  greatness,  good  citizenship  consisted  in 
individual  excellence  for  public  usefulness.  For  the  Spartans,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  emphasis  was  on  individual  excellence  for 
military  service.  The  early  Christians  were  much  concerned  about 
the  moral  worth  of  the  individual.  And  so  on  throughout  succeeding 
ages,  good  citizenship  has  been  relative  to  the  social  and  spiritual 
values  of  a  particular  society. 

Rights  and  Freedoms  —  Duties  and  Responsibilities 

In  a  democratic  state,  great  value  is  placed  on  freedom  for  the 
individual — freedom,  restricted  only  by  the  laws  which  he  himself 
has  a  voice  in  making.  It  is  this  attachment  to  freedom  under  the 
law,  this  right  of  self-determination  in  all  aspects  of  life,  this 
freedom  of  the  individual  to  plan  and  carry  out  his  own  life  pur¬ 
poses  under  the  laws  of  the  land,  that  give  to  democracy  its  most 
distinctive  characteristic. 

The  rights  and  freedoms  found  in  a  society  based  on  the 
democratic  faith  have  been  discussed  in  Chapter  I.  But  these  rights 
and  freedoms  can  be  forthcoming,  of  course,  only  to  those  who 
accept  the  obligations  of  the  correlative  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Democratic  freedom  does  not  mean  licence.  What,  then,  are  some 
of  the  more  important  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  members 
of  a  democratic  society? 

1.  Personal  obligations 

The  good  citizen  in  a  democracy  is  under  constant  obligation 
to  act  according  to  certain  fundamental  attributes  of  character. 
These  attributes  are  expressed  in  the  personal  behaviour  of  the 
individual  who  is  courteous  and  respectful  to  others;  is  honest, 
truthful,  and  self-respecting;  is  friendly  and  co-operative  in  dealing 
with  others ;  can  be  depended  upon  at  all  times  to  honour  his  word 
or  promise;  has  a  positive  mental  attitude  toward  the  day-to-day 
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problems  of  life — its  successes  and  failures;  has  a  high  regard  for 
family  life;  is  considerate  and  thoughtful  of  the  rights  of  other 
people;  is  loyal  to  his  country;  and,  endeavours  to  live  his  life 
according  to  the  will  of  his  Creator. 

2.  Obligations  in  the  community 

When  these  personal  attributes  of  character  are  translated  into 
action  they  are  expressed  in  certain  obligations  of  the  good  citizen 
toward  his  neighbours  and  his  community.  The  good  citizen  lives 
neither  unto  nor  for  himself.  He  is  sensitive  to  the  welfare  of  his 
neighbours,  and  is  helpful  to  those  less  fortunate  than  he.  He  is 
ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  share  the  burdens  of  those  in  need. 

As  a  member  of  a  community  he  is  conscious  of  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  regarding  the  upbringing  of  his  own  children.  The 
obligations  of  a  parent  he  takes  seriously  for  he  knows  that  no 
community  can  be  better  than  the  quality  of  the  families  of  which 
it  is  composed.  Hence  the  good  citizen  gives  positive  emphasis  in 
the  training  of  his  own  children  to  those  attributes  of  character 
which  he  himself  tries  to  emulate. 

Furthermore,  the  good  citizen  takes  an  active  part  in  those  group 
projects  in  the  community  which  are  designed  to  improve  community 
life.  He  accepts  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  leadership  to  the 
fullness  of  his  ability.  What  he  desires  for  his  own  family  he  also 
desires,  and  helps  to  obtain,  for  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

The  good  citizen  in  a  democracy  assumes  his  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  not  only  in  his  own  immediate  community,  but  also  in  the 
wider  community  of  nations.  Thus,  he  sees  in  the  ideals  and 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies  the  ultimate  hope 
that  some  day  the  nations  of  the  world  will  live  together  as  a  family, 
just  as  his  own  good  neighbours  live  together  in  their  community. 
The  good  citizen  regards  it  as  his  personal  obligation  to  help 
promote  these  ideals  throughout  the  community  of  nations. 

3.  Obligations  in  civic  and  political  affairs 

The  good  citizen  is  interested  in  government  at  all  levels.  He 
therefore  tries  to  become  well  informed  on  the  function  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  democratic  institutions  of  government.  This  he  regards  as 
one  of  the  primary  and  inescapable  duties  of  all  citizens.  He  knows 
that  the  strength  of  a  democracy  depends  upon  a  well-informed 
electorate. 

The  good  citizen  assists  in  seeking  out  good  candidates  for 
public  office  and  in  promoting  the  fullest  and  fairest  possible 
discussion  of  public  issues  and  problems.  He  is  concerned  about  free 
and  open  debate  on  all  public  matters.  If  he  himself  is  a  candidate 
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for  office,  he  is  prepared  to  assume  his  obligations  from  genuine 
interest  in  his  community,  province,  and  country — not  for  personal 
gain  or  self-aggrandizement. 

The  good  citizen  exercises  his  franchise.  He  does  so  intelligently 
— not  on  the  basis  of  whim  or  prejudice.  Before  he  votes,  he  gives 
careful  thought  and  study  to  the  issues  involved  and  to  the  ability 
and  integrity  of  the  candidates  for  office.  At  the  poll  he  marks  his 
ballot  as  a  well-informed  citizen. 

Liberty  Under  the  Law 

In  a  totalitarian  society  the  laws  are  made  for  the  citizens ; 
in  a  democratic  society  the  laws  are  made  by  the  citizens.  In  the 
former,  the  laws  restrict  liberty;  in  the  latter,  the  laws  guarantee  it. 
It  is  only  under  laws  which  citizens  share  in  making  that  they  can 
have  true  liberty.  It  therefore  follows  that  democracy,  in  its  fullest 
meaning,  can  be  preserved  only  when  every  citizen  upholds,  obeys, 
and  defends  the  laws  which  guarantee  his  liberty.  Benjamin 
Franklin  once  said: 

Liberty  will  not  descend  to  a  people;  a  people  must 
raise  themselves  to  liberty.  It  is  a  blessing-  that  must  be 
earned  before  it  can  be  enjoyed. 
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Chapter  XI 


THE  FLAG 

The  Union  Jack  is  the  flag  common  to  all  British  peoples.  It 
is  the  official  Canadian  flag  within  the  country.  Outside  Canada  the 
Canadian  red  ensign  is  recognized  as  the  official  symbol  of  Canada. 


UNION  JACK 


CANADIAN  RED  ENSIGN 
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Union  Jack 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Union  Jack  should  be  called  the  ‘'Great 
Union  flag”  because  it  is  a  jack  only  when  it  is  flying  from  the 
jackstaff  of  a  ship  of  war.  Through  usage,  however,  it  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  Union  Jack  regardless  of  where  it  is  displayed. 

The  Union  Jack  is  not  only  the  official  emblem  of  British  peoples 
everywhere;  it  is  a  symbol  of  loyalty  to  our  Sovereign,  Queen 
Elizabeth  II.  It  reminds  us  to  uphold  our  traditions  of  national 
liberty,  individual  freedom,  and  service  in  the  cause  of  justice.  The 
colours  of  our  flag  stand  for  the  personal  qualities  which  should  be 
evident  in  our  lives :  the  red  for  courage,  the  white  for  purity,  and 
the  blue  for  truth. 

Both  the  name  and  the  design  of  the  Union  Jack  serve  to  remind 
us  of  the  history  of  our  Motherland.  From  very  early  times  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  each  had  its  national  emblem.  The  Union  Jack 
is  a  combination  of  the  banners  of  these  three  countries. 

England  —  the  Cross  of  St.  George 


ST.  ANDREW’S  CROSS 


ST.  GEORGE’S  CROSS 


ST.  PATRICK’S  CROSS 

England’s  banner  was  the  Cross  of  St.  George,  a  red  cross  on  a 
white  ground. 

Legend  says  that  St.  George  was  a  soldier,  born  of  Christian 
parents  in  the  Roman  province  of  Cappadocia  in  Asia  Minor.  He  is 
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reputed  to  have  slain  single-handed  with  his  sword  a  monstrous  dragon 
to  which  a  princess  had  been  thrown  as  a  sacrifice.  Also,  according  to 
the  legend,  St.  George  is  believed  to  have  died  as  a  martyr  in  303  A.D., 
defending  the  gates  of  Lydda  in  Palestine. 

According  to  story,  St.  George  was  adopted  as  the  patron  saint 
of  England  because  of  the  assistance  he  is  reported  to  have  given  to 
the  English  during  the  Crusades.  The  exact  date  on  which  the  Cross 
of  St.  George  became  the  national  flag  of  England  is  not  certain,  but 
it  is  known  that  it  was  used  as  a  national  emblem  in  1277.  The 
soldiers  of  Richard  II  wore  the  Cross  of  St.  George  on  both  the 
fronts  and  backs  of  their  surcoats  when,  in  1385,  they  went  north 
to  fight  the  invading  Scots.  It  became  the  custom  about  that  time  to 
hoist  a  soldier’s  jacket  bearing  the  national  emblem  on  the  jackstaff 
of  a  ship  to  indicate  the  nationality  of  those  on  board.  Hence  the 
association  of  the  word  “Jack”  with  the  Cross  of  St.  George. 

Scotland  —  the  Cross  of  St.  Andrew 

Scotland’s  banner  was  the  Gross  of  St.  Andrew,  a  white  diagonal 
cross  on  a  blue  ground. 

A  satisfactory  explanation  of  why  St.  Andrew  was  adopted  as  the 
patron  saint  of  Scotland  has  never  been  given.  According  to  one  of  the 
more  popular  legends,  the  remains  of  St.  Andrew,  who  died  as  a 
martyr  at  Patras  in  69  A.D.,  were  carefully  preserved  and  guarded  by 
some  Greek  monks.  In  the  year  370  A.D.,  Regulus,  having  been 
warned  in  a  vision  that  Emperor  Constantine  planned  to  move  them  to 
Constantinople  (now  Istanbul),  and  that  he  must,  therefore,  take  parts 
of  the  remains  and  sail  to  the  west,  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  instruc¬ 
tions  he  received  in  the  vision.  Accordingly,  he  placed  in  a  chest  an 
armbone,  a  tooth,  and  three  fingers  taken  from  the  right  hand,  and 
sailed  to  the  west  along  with  a  small  number  of  companions  to  whom 
he  explained  the  vision.  Regulus  is  said  to  have  landed,  after  an 
unpleasant  voyage,  on  the  shores  of  Scotland.  The  natives,  as  the  story 
goes,  gave  him  land  on  which  to  build  a  church  and  the  place  came 
to  be  known  as  St.  Andrews. 

There  is  also  a  story  that  Achaius,  a  king  of  the  Scots,  saw,  just 
before  the  battle  of  Athelstan,  a  diagonal  cross  of  white  clouds  against 
the  brilliant  blue  sky.  Ho  recognized  it  as  the  Cross  of  St.  Andrew.  As 
a  result  of  his  victory,  Achaiu's  is  said  to  have  gone  immediately  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Andrew  and  declared  his  adoption  of  the  Cross  of  St. 
Andrew  as  the  official  flag  of  Scotland.  St.  Andrew  has  been  the  patron 
saint  of  Scotland  for  almost  twelve  hundred  years. 

Ireland  —  the  Cross  of  St.  Patrick 

Ireland’s  banner  was  the  Cross  of  St.  Patrick,  a  red  diagonal  cross 
on  a  white  ground. 

According  to  legend,  St.  Patrick,  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  was 
born  in  Scotland  in  the  fourth  century  and  was  educated  as  a  Christian. 
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When  he  was  sixteen  years  old  he  was  carried  off  by  a  band  of  Irish 
marauders  and  sold  as  a  slave  in  Ireland.  For  six  years  he  worked  as  a 
swineherd,  during  which  time  he  learned  the  Celtic  language.  One  day 
he  escaped  in  a  ship  bound  for  Gaul  (now  France)  where  he  became 
a  monk.  Later,  according  to  the  story,  it  seems  that  he  returned  home 
again  to  Britain.  One  night  in  a  dream  he  heard  voices  calling  him  to 
go  back  to  Ireland.  He  interpreted  the  dream  as  a  missionary  call, 
but  before  returning  to  Ireland  he  went  again  to  Gaul  in  order  to 
prepare  himself  more  adequately  for  his  work.  In  432  A.D.,  he  began 
his  missionary  work  in  Ireland,  for  which  he  later  became  the  patron 
saint  of  that  country. 

Although  the  red  diagonal  cross  on  a  white  ground  is  known  as 
St.  Patrick’s  Cross,  St.  Patrick  really  never  had  a  cross  of  his  own.  The 
so-called  St.  Patrick’s  Cross  is  said  to  date  from  1169  A.D.,  when  the 
grandson  of  one  of  the  kings  of  South  Wales  landed  in  Ireland  bearing 
this  particular  cross. 

When  the  Parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland  were  finally 
united  in  1707,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  a  flag  was  made  by 
placing  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  with  its  white  ground  over  the  white 
cross  of  St.  Andrew  with  its  blue  ground.  This  was  called  the  Union 
Jack.  For  nearly  a  century  this  “two-cross  jack”  was  the  emblem  of 
Britain.  This  was  the  flag  raised  at  Quebec  after  Wolfe’s  victory. 

In  1801,  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  joined  the  Parliament  of 
England  and  Scotland  to  form  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  red  diagonal  cross  of  St.  Patrick  on  its  white  ground  was 
added  to  the  “two-cross  jack”  and  the  modern  Union  Jack  came  into 
being  to  symbolize  the  political  union  of  the  three  countries. 


Flag  Etiquette 

In  order  that  the  flag  may  be  used  at  all  times  with  dignity  and 
respect,  the  following  rules  of  etiquette  should  be  observed: 

1.  The  flag  should  not  be  raised  on  a  flagstaff  before  sunrise, 
nor  allowed  to  fly  after  sunset. 

2.  In  flying  the  flag,  the  broad  white  stripes  in  the  Cross  of  St. 
Andrew  should  be  above  the  red  stripes  of  the  Cross  of  St.  Patrick 
in  the  quarters  of  the  flag  next  to  the  flagstaff.  This  also  applies 
when  the  flag  is  flown  from  a  staff  projecting  from  a  wall  or  window. 
If  the  flag  is  flown  upside  down  it  is  an  indication  of  distress. 

3.  When  the  flag  is  to  be  placed  at  half-mast  it  should  be  raised 
first  to  the  masthead,  and  then  slowly  lowered  one  flag  width. 

4.  When  displayed  on  a  wall  with  another  flag,  the  Union  Jack 
should  be  on  the  right  of  the  other  flag  (on  the  observer’s  left)  and 
its  staff  placed  in  front  of  that  of  the  other  flag. 

5.  If  the  Union  Jack  is  displayed  in  a  group  of  flags,  it  should 
be  placed  in  the  centre  at  the  highest  point  of  the  group. 
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6.  When  the  Union  Jack  is  displayed  in  a  church,  it  should  be 
on  a  staff.  If  placed  in  the  body  of  a  church  it  should  be  on  the 
right  of  the  congregation ;  if  on  the  platform  or  in  the  chancel,  it 
should  be  on  the  right  of  the  minister. 

7.  When  the  flags  of  two  or  more  countries  are  displayed 
together,  they  should  be  of  the  same  size  and  on  separate  staffs  of 
the  same  height,  never  one  above  the  other.  International  usage 
forbids  the  displaying  of  one  flag  higher  than  another  in  time  of 
peace. 

8.  When  displayed  singly  against  a  wall  the  flag  should  be  so 
placed  that  if  a  mast  or  staff  were  used  it  would  be  at  the  right 
(observer’s  left)  of  the  flag. 

9.  On  public  platforms  the  flag  should  be  placed  above  and 
behind  the  speaker.  It  should  never  be  used  as  a  drape  for  a  table 
or  platform.  Bunting  is  suitable  for  draping. 

10.  The  Union  Jack  should  never  be  allowed  to  touch  the  ground 
or  trail  in  water. 

Canadian  Red  Ensign 

The  Canadian  red  ensign,  which  is  the  British  red  ensign  with 
the  arms  of  Canada  in  the  fly,  has  been  legally  recognized  as  the 
Canadian  flag  abroad  since  1924,  when  Parliament  enacted  that  it 
was  to  be  flown  over  Canadian  buildings  outside  of  Canada.  The 
Canadian  red  ensign  was  carried  by  Canada’s  forces  in  World  War 

II.  It  has  also  been  carried  by  our  Olympic  teams,  and  it  is  the 
Canadian  symbol  recognized  by  the  United  Nations. 

Canada  has  no  officially  designated  distinctively  national  flag 
for  use  within  the  country.  An  Order-in-Council  of  September  5, 
1945,  states  that  on  any  occasion  when  it  is  desired  to  mark  an  event 
of  Canadian  significance,  it  is  appropriate  to  fly  the  Canadian  red 
ensign. 
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Chapter  XII 


COATS  OF  ARMS,  FLORAL  AND  OTHER  EMBLEMS 

The  Armorial  Bearings  of  Canada 

The  present  armorial  bearings  of  Canada  were  assigned  by 
Royal  Proclamation,  November  21,  1921,  and  the  accepted  design 
was  dated  at  the  College  of  Heralds  in  London,  January  24,  1923. 


The  armorial  bearings  of  Canada,  commonly  known  as  the 
Canadian  Coat  of  Arms,  contain  the  arms  of  the  four  countries 
which  contributed  to  the  founding  of  this  great  land  —  France, 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  This  four-fold  inheritance  is  thus 
officially  represented  and  acknowledged.  A  branch  of  three  green 
maple  leaves  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  Shield  makes  it  distinctively 
Canadian. 
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The  Crest,  mounted  on  a  Royal  helmet,  is  a  Lion.  In  its  paw  is 
a  red  maple  leaf,  a  symbol  of  sacrifice.  Two  Supporters,  the  Lion, 
bearing  the  Union  Jack,  and  the  Unicorn,  bearing  the  ancient 
banner  of  France,  face  the  Shield.  Underneath  the  Shield  is  the 
motto:  A  mari  usque  ad  mare  (From  sea  to  sea).  This  motto  comes 
from  the  Latin  version  of  the  eighth  verse  of  Psalm  72,  which  reads 
as  follows:  “Et  dominabitur  a  mari  usque  ad  mare,  et  a  flumine 
usque  ad  terminos  orbis  terrarum”  (And  He  shall  have  dominion 
also  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth). 
Tradition  has  it  that  this  verse  inspired  the  adoption  of  the  word 
“Dominion”.  The  motto  is  surrounded  by  the  floral  emblems  of  the 
four  founding  countries — the  fleur-de-lis,  the  rose,  the  thistle,  and 
the  shamrock. 

At  the  top  of  the  arms  is  a  Royal  Crown. 

There  is  a  good  reproduction  of  the  Canadian  Coat  of  Arms  on 
the  reverse  side  of  the  Canadian  fifty  cent  piece. 


Provincial  Coats  of  Arms 


Newfoundland 

Newfoundland,  the  youngest  of  the  ten  provinces,  has  the 
second  oldest  coat  of  arms.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  British 
colonies.  The  original  coat  of  arms,  granted  to 
the  colony  in  1637  by  Charles  I,  disappeared 
for  many  years,  but  was  rediscovered  and 
adopted  in  1927. 

The  Shield  is  formed  by  a  silver  cross  on 
a  red  ground.  A  golden  Lion  with  a  crown 
stands  in  both  the  upper  left  and  the  lower 
right  quarters.  In  each  of  the  other  two 
quarters  is  a  silver  Unicorn,  and  about  its  neck 
is  a  golden  crown  from  which  a  chain  passes 
between  the  forelegs  and  over  the  back. 


Royal  Warrant, 
January  1,  1928. 

(  Original, 
Nov.  13,  1637. ) 


The  supporters  are  two  Savages  holding  bows. 

Above  the  Shield  is  a  Crest  consisting  of  a  Caribou  on  a  wreath 
of  the  Colours — red  and  gold. 


Motto:  Quaerite  prinia  regnum  Dei.  (Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom 
of  God.) 
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Prince  Edward  Island 

The  story  of  the  Arms  of  Prince  Edward  Island  goes  back 
much  further  in  history  than  May  30,  1905,  the  date  of  the  Royal 

Warrant  by  which  they  were  assigned.  In 
1796,  Prince  Edward  Island,  then  called  the 
Island  of  St.  John,  was  made  a  separate 
colony  and  was  granted  a  Government  Seal. 
King  George  III  requested  that  the  Seal  con¬ 
tain  a  large  oak  representing  the  Mother 
Country,  and  under  it,  a  small  oak  with  a 
Royal  Warrant ,  triple  stem,  representing  the  Island  with 
May  so,  1905.  its  three  counties  —  Kings,  Queens,  and 

Prince. 

The  present  coat  of  arms  contains  the  original  oaks  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Shield,  and  above  them,  a  golden  Lion  on  a  red 
ground.  The  latter  is  a  symbol  of  British  sovereignty. 

Motto:  Parva  sub  ingenti .  (The  small  under  [the  protection  of] 
the  great.) 


Nova  Scotia 


The  Shield  of  Nova  Scotia  consists  of  the  blue  diagonal  cross 
of  St.  Andrew  on  a  silver  ground.  The  smaller  Shield  bearing  the 

Royal  Arms  of  Scotland  appears  at  the 
intersection  of  the  cross. 


In  the  complete  coat  of  arms  there  are 
two  Supporters:  on  the  right  (observer’s  left) 
is  a  silver  Unicorn  crowned  with  the  Imperial 
Crown,  and  around  the  throat  a  coronet  of 
crosses  and  fleur-de-lis.  There  is  also  the 
traditional  chain.  On  the  left  (observer’s 
right),  is  a  Savage  holding  an  arrow  in  the 
exterior  hand. 

The  Crest  consists  of  two  clasped  hands, 
one  armed,  the  other  bare.  Issuing  from  the 
hands  is  a  branch  of  laurel  and  a  branch  of  thistle  (the  thistle  on 
the  observer’s  left). 


Royal  Warrant, 
May  26,  1868. 
Superseded  by 
Royal  Warrant, 
January  19,  1929. 


The  mount  at  the  base  is  adorned  with  trailing  arbutus  (may- 
flower)  and  thistle. 

Nova  Scotia  is  one  of  the  two  provinces  possessing  a  flag.  Its 
flag  is  of  the  same  design  as  the  Shield  in  the  coat  of  arms.  The 
origin  of  the  flag  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Charter  of  New  Scotland 
granted  by  James  I,  in  1621. 

Motto:  Munit  haec  et  altera  vincit.  (One  defends  and  the  other 
conquers.) 
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New  Brunswick 

At  the  top  of  the  Shield  of  New  Brunswick  is  a  golden  Lion 
on  a  red  ground,  similar  to  that  in  the  Shield 
of  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  the  lower  portion 
is  an  ancient  galley  sailing  on  blue  water  and 
shown  against  a  golden  ground.  The  ship  was 
at  one  time  the  insignia  on  the  coinage  of  the 
Province.  It  is  also  symbolic  of  the  maritime 
position  of  the  Province  and  of  the  ship¬ 
building  industry  which  formerly  flourished 
there. 

In  the  coat  of  arms  a  Royal  Crown  stands 
directly  above  the  shield. 


Royal  Warrant, 
May  26,  1868. 


Quebec 

The  Shield  of  Quebec,  the  oldest  province,  is  divided  into  three 
sections.  In  the  uppermost  section,  on  a  blue  ground,  are  three  golden 
fleur-de-lis,  symbolic  of  Quebec’s  French 
origin.  In  the  middle  section  is  a  golden  Lion 
on  a  red  ground,  representing  British 
sovereignty.  The  lowest  portion  consists  of  a 
branch  of  three  green  maple  leaves  on  a  golden 
ground,  the  distinctive  Canadian  symbol.  The 
Shield  is  surmounted  with  the  Royal  Crown. 

Below  the  Shield  is  a  silver  scroll  bordered 
in  blue  and  containing  the  motto  of  Quebec. 

A  flag  was  adopted  by  Quebec  in  1948. 

It  consists  of  a  white  cross  on  a  blue  ground 
with  a  fleur-de-lis  in  each  of  the  four  quarters. 

Motto:  Je  me  souviens.  (I  remember.) 


Provincial 
Order -in-Council, 
December,  1939. 


Ontario 

The  Shield  of  Ontario  consists  of  the 
red  cross  of  St.  George  on  a  silver  ground  in 
the  upper  portion,  and  a  branch  of  three 
golden  maple  leaves  on  a  green  ground^  in 
the  lower  portion. 

In  the  coat  of  arms  there  is  a  Crest  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  black  Bear  on  a  wreath  of  the 
Colours — gold  and  green.  Also  in  the  coat  of 
arms  are  two  Supporters :  on  the  right 
(observer’s  left),  a  Canadian  Moose,  and  on 
the  left  (observer’s  right),  a  Canadian  Deer. 

Motto:  Ut  incepit  sic  permanet  (Loyal  in 
remained). 


Royal  Warrant, 
May  26,  1868. 
Crest  and 

Supporters  added  by 
Royal  Warrant, 
February  27,  1909. 

the  beginning,  so  it 
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Manitoba 

The  Shield  of  this  Province  consists  of  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George  on  a  silver  ground  in  the  upper  portion,  and  in  the  lower, 
a  Buffalo,  standing  on  a  rock  against  a  green  ground. 

As  designed  by  the  College  of  Heralds 
in  1905,  the  Buffalo  had  a  human  face. 
Subsequently,  several  departments  of  the 
government,  thinking  an  error  had  occurred, 
redesigned  the  Buffalo,  giving  it  a  natural 
face.  Lack  of  uniformity  in  the  designs  led 
Royal  Warrant ,  to  the  re-adoption  of  the  design  assigned  by 

May  10,  1905.  the  College  of  Heralds.  Since  1947,  the  Buffalo 

on  the  Manitoba  coat  of  arms  has  had  its 
original  human  face. 


Saskatchewan 


Royal  Warrant, 
August  25,  1906. 


The  design  on  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Saskatchewan  includes  a  red  Lion  on  a  gold 
ground  in  the  upper  portion,  and  three  sheaves 
of  golden  grain  on  a  green  ground  in  the  lower 
portion.  The  red  in  the  Lion  stands  for  the 
prairie  fires  that  swept  over  the  country  in  the 
early  days;  the  green,  for  the  grass  of  the 
prairie ;  and  the  gold,  for  the  fields  of  ripening 
grain. 


Alberta 


Royal  Warrant, 
May  20,  1907. 


In  the  foreground  of  the  Alberta  coat  of 
arms  stands  a  field  of  golden  grain  ready  for 
harvesting  and  from  which,  symbolically,  will 
come  the  seed  for  the  future.  Behind  the  field 
of  grain  are  depicted  in  order :  the  prairie,  the 
foothills,  and  the  snow-capped  mountains.  At 
the  top  of  the  Shield  is  the  red  cross  of 
St.  George  on  a  silver  ground. 


Ill 


British  Columbia 

The  Shield  of  the  coat  of  arms  of  British  Columbia  includes 
the  Union  Jack  with  a  Crown  at  its  centre  point;  a  symbol  of  the 
setting  sun,  indicative  of  the  western  position 
of  the  Province  and  illustrative  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  motto ;  and  blue  waves,  symbolic  of  the 
sea  and  denoting  maritime  strength. 

The  Crest  and  Supporters  have  become 
part  of  the  coat  of  arms  through  usage. 

The  supporters  consist  of  the  Wapiti 
Stag  on  the  observer’s  left,  and  the  Big  Horn 
(Mountain  Sheep)  on  the  right.  Since  the 
Wapiti  Stag  is  found  only  on  Vancouver 
Island,  and  the  Big  Horn  only  on  the  mainland,  these  Supporters 
are  representative  of  the  union  of  the  Island  and  the  mainland. 

The  Crest  consists  of  a  Lion,  crowned,  and  standing  upon  an 
Imperial  Crown. 

Motto:  Splendor  sine  occasu  (Splendor  without  diminish- 
ment).  The  meaning  of  this  motto  is  symbolized  by  the  sun  which, 
though  appearing  to  set,  never  diminishes  in  strength. 

Reference  should  be  made  in  an  account  of  Canadian  armorial 
bearings  to  those  of  our  northern  territories.  In  April,  1956,  the 
Minister  for  Northern  Affairs  announced  that  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
had  approved  coats  of  arms  for  the  Yukon  and  Northwest 
Territories. 

Northwest  Territories 

The  Shield  of  the  Northwest  Territories 
represents,  in  heraldic  form,  the  geographic 
nature  and  the  resources  of  this  northern 
territory.  In  the  lower  left-hand  section,  the 
green  ground  represents  the  wooded  area,  and 
the  golden  billets,  the  rich  gold  fields.  The  red 
ground  of  the  right-hand  section  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Shield  represents  the  tundra. 

On  this  red  ground  is  the  head  of  a  White 
Fox.  The  top  of  the  Shield  is  composed  of  a 
wavy  blue  line,  representing  the  Northwest 
Passage,  against  a  white  ground,  symbolizing 
the  ice  fields  of  the  Arctic. 

The  Crest  consists  of  a  compass  rose  representing  the  magnetic 
pole,  flanked  by  two  gold  Narwhals,  the  symbol  of  the  Northwest 
Territories.  The  Narwhals  are  on  a  wreath  of  Colours — silver  and 
red. 


Royal  Warrant, 
March  31,  1906. 
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Yukon  Territory 

The  top  of  the  Shield  of  the  Yukon 
Territory  consists  of  the  red  cross  of  St. 

George  on  which  is  centred  a  circle  repre¬ 
senting  fur,  one  of  the  valuable  resources  of 
the  Yukon.  The  lower  section  of  the  Shield 
consists  of  two  red  pyramids,  symbolic  of 
mountains,  and,  in  each  pyramid,  two  gold 
coins,  representing  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
Territory.  Two  white  wavy  lines  vertically 
crossing  the  blue  ground  represent  the  Yukon 
River. 

The  Crest  consists  of  a  Husky  Dog 
standing  on  a  mount  of  snow.  Supporting  the 
Crest  is  a  wreath  of  Colours — gold  and  red. 

National  Emblems 

The  beaver  and  the  maple  leaf  have  both  gained  recognition  as 
national  emblems. 

Because  of  the  value  of  its  skin,  the  beaver  played  an  important 
part  in  Canada’s  early  history  and  development.  In  search  of  the 
beaver  skin,  explorers  and  hunters  braved  the  inland  waterways. 
With  the  coming  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  the  beaver  skin 
became  the  standard  article  of  trade,  and  the  Company’s  label  still 
has  a  beaver  included  in  its  design. 

The  Charter  granted  by  Charles  II  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  May  2,  1670,  exacted  this  interesting  obligation:  “yielding 
and  paying  yearely  to  us  our  heires  and  Successors  .  .  .  two  Elkcs  and 
two  Black  Beavers  whenever  and  so  often  as  Wee,  our  heires  and 
Successors  shall  happen  to  enter  into  the  said  Countryes.”  This  token 
payment  was  presented  for  the  first  time  when  King  George  VI  and 
his  Queen,  on  their  visit  to  Canada  in  1939,  entered  what  had  been 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  territory  under  the  Charter. 

The  beaver  appeared  on  early  medals  and  coins.  On  the 
incorporation  of  the  City  of  Montreal  in  1832,  the  beaver,  symbolic 
of  the  industry  of  the  French,  was  included  in  the  city  crest,  along 
with  the  rose,  thistle  and  shamrock.  Canada’s  first  postage  stamp, 
issued  in  1851,  was  the  “three-penny  beaver”.  Because  of  the 
industrious  habits  of  this  fascinating  animal,  it  is  most  fitting  that 
it  should  be  one  of  our  national  emblems.  Since  the  earliest  days  in 
this  country,  the  beaver  has  been  recognized  as  a  symbol  of  the 
vigour  and  determination  of  the  people  of  Canada. 

Early  in  the  last  century,  the  leaf  of  the  sugar  maple  (acer 
saccharinum),  began  to  be  popular  as  a  national  emblem.  On  the 
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occasion  of  the  visit  to  Canada,  in  1860,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(later  King  Edward  VII),  leading  citizens  of  Toronto  resolved  at 
a  public  meeting  “that  all  Native  Canadians  .  .  .  should  wear  the 
maple  leaf  as  an  emblem  of  the  land  of  their  birth.” 

The  Maple  Leaf  Forever,  the  popular  national  song  written  by 
Alexander  Muir,  was  first  sung  in  public  on  May  24,  1871,  at 
Beaverton,  Ontario.  The  maple  leaf  was  the  badge  worn  by 
Canadians  serving  in  the  First  World  War.  In  the  Canadian  Coat 
of  Arms,  there  is  a  three-leafed  maple  branch  in  the  Shield,  and  a 
red  maple  leaf,  symbolic  of  sacrifice,  in  the  paw  of  the  Royal  Lion. 
In  recognition  of  the  Canadian  soldiers  and  airmen  who  freed 
Holland  from  the  Nazi  tyranny,  a  sugar  maple  from  the  Botannic 
Gardens  of  Montreal  was  planted  in  the  Netherlands  in  May,  1955. 


Provincial  Emblems 

It  is  natural  that  the  people  of  Canada  should  identify  them¬ 
selves  not  only  with  the  beaver  and  the  maple  leaf  as  national 
emblems,  but  also  with  emblems  symbolic  of  the  respective  provinces 
in  which  they  live.  The  floral  emblems  of  each  province  tends  to  be 
a  flower  which  grows  naturally  and  abundantly  in  the  province  with 
which  it  has  become  associated. 

Newfoundland 

The  pitcher  plant  was  officially  adopted  as  the  floral  emblem  in 
1954.  It  is  also  known  as  Indian  dipper  and  as  huntsman’s  cup. 
The  flower  has  been  associated  with  Newfoundland  since  Queen 
Victoria  suggested  that  it  be  used  as  a  symbol  on  the  coinage. 

The  caribou  is  an  accepted,  but  not 
official,  emblem  of  the  province.  To  com¬ 
memorate  the  valour  of  Newfoundland 
soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Beaumont  Hamel, 
in  France,  on  July  1,  1916,  a  full-sized 
statue  of  a  caribou  now  stands  in  Beaumont 
Hamel  Park.  In  Bowring  Park,  St.  John’s, 
there  is  a  replica  of  this  statue. 


Prince  Edward  Island 

The  lady’s  slipper  or  wild  orchid  was 
chosen  as  the  floral  emblem  by  the  people 
of  the  “Garden  of  the  Gulf”  in  1947. 
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Nova  Scotia 

In  1901  the  Legislature  officially  adopted 
the  trailing  arbutus  (mayflower)  as  the  floral 
emblem.  During  the  1800’s  this  flower 
appeared  on  stamps  and  on  buttons  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Militia. 


New  Brunswick 

The  purple  violet  was  officially  adopted 
in  1936,  the  final  choice  having  been  made 
by  the  school  children. 

There  is  no  official  animal  emblem,  but 
the  moose  is  commonly  regarded  as  being 
symbolic  of  the  province. 


Quebec 

There  is  no  official  emblem  for  the 
province  of  Quebec,  but  the  maple  leaf  is 
used  unofficially.  The  blue  iris  is  regarded 
by  many  as  the  floral  symbol. 


Ontario 

The  white  trillium  (wake  robin,  or 
white  lily)  has  been  the  official  floral  emblem 
since  1937.  The  commonly  used  name,  wake 
robin,  is  derived  from  the  old  belief  that 
this  early-appearing  flower  arouses  the  robin 
to  his  first  song  in  spring. 


Manitoba 


In  1906,  the  school  children  of 
Manitoba  chose  the  “prairie  crocus”  (ane¬ 
mone  patens)  as  the  floral  emblem,  and  it 
was  officially  adopted  by  the  Legislature. 
Other  names  for  this  flower  are:  pasque 
flower,  windflower,  gosling  plant,  and 
prairie  smoke. 

The  bison,  commonly  called  the  buffalo, 
is  recognized  as  a  symbol  of  the  Province. 
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Saskatchewan 


On  the  suggestion  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Historical  Society,  the  orange-red  tiger  lily, 
sometimes  called  the  prairie  lily,  was 
officially  adopted  in  1941  as  the  floral 
emblem. 

Saskatchewan  is  the  only  province  for 
which  there  is  an  official  emblem  other  than 
a  flower.  In  1945,  the  sharp-tailed  grouse 
was  designated  as  an  emblem  of  the 
Province. 


Alberta 

The  wild  rose  (prairie  rose)  became  the 
official  floral  emblem  of  Alberta  in  1930, 
the  final  choice  having  been  made  by  the 
school  children  of  the  Province. 


British  Columbia 

In  1956,  the  flower  of  the  dogwood-tree  became  the  official 
floral  emblem  of  British  Columbia. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  legend 
concerning  the  dogwood: 

It  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion,  the  dogwood-tree  grew  as  large 
in  size  as  many  of  the  largest  trees  of  the 
forest  and  as  strong  as  the  oak-tree. 

Because  of  its  strength,  the  cross  was 
made  from  it.  To  be  put  to  such  cruel  use 
was  so  distressing  to  the  dogwood-tree  that 
Christ,  even  amidst  His  great  suffering, 
sensed  it,  and  promised  that  never  again 
should  the  tree  grow  large  enough  or  strong  enough  to  be  put 
to  such  use. 

“Henceforth,”  said  He,  “the  dogwood-tree  shall  grow  tall  and 
slender,  with  its  blossoms  of  white  symbolizing  the  cross,  with  their 
centres  representing  the  crown  of  thorns.  And  each  petal,  in  the 
centre  of  its  edge,  shall  be  touched  with  brown,  as  with  the  rust  of 
nails,  and  all  who  look  upon  the  tree  will  remember  the  cross.”1 


1  B.C.  Travel  Bureau. 
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The  Northwest  Territories 


The  floral  emblem  of  the  Northwest 
Territories  is  the  mountain  aven,  a  low- 
growing  creamy  rock  plant  common  to  both 
the  eastern  and  western  regions  of  the 
Territories.  It  is  a  very  showy  species  which 
forms  large  cushion-like  mats  and  grows  on 
dry,  rocky,  gravelly,  or  sandy  places. 


The  Yukon 

The  floral  emblem  of  the  Yukon  is  a 
purple  fireweed.  It  is  a  widely-distributed 
flower  in  western  Canada,  and  is  commonly 
seen  growing  in  places  where  fire  has  recently 
burned  the  vegetation. 
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APPENDIX 


GOVERNMENT  OF  ALBERTA 

The  Province  of  Alberta  was  given  its  name  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  Governor-General  of  Canada  at  the  time  of  Confederation.  It 
was  the  favorite  name  of  his  wife,  Princess  Louise  Caroline  Alberta. 
The  name  was  first  given  to  one  of  a  number  of  small  districts  into 
which  the  North  West  Territories  was  divided.  Later,  when  the 
provinces  were  formed,  it  was  given  to  the  new,  larger  division. 

The  capital  city  of  Alberta  is  Edmonton.  The  first  settlement  on  its 
site  was  made  in  1795  when  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  set  up  a  fur 
trading  post  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  and  called  it  Fort  Edmonton, 
after  Edmonton,  England.  The  legislative  building  was  erected  in  1912 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  near  the  site  of  the  old  fort. 

Municipal  Government 

For  purposes  of  local  government  the  Province  of  Alberta  is 
organized  into  cities,  towns,  villages,  municipal  districts,  counties, 
improved  districts  and  special  areas.  At  present,  December,  1960,  there 
are  the  following  municipalities  in  existence:  cities  (10),  towns  (87), 
incorporated  villages  (158),  municipal  dictricts  (36),  counties  (14), 
improvement  areas  (47),  and  special  areas  (2) .  The  special  areas  con¬ 
sist  of  groups  of  municipal  districts  that  were  dissolved  during  the  time 
of  drought  and  are  administered  by  a  government-appointed  board. 
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Western  Canada  Survey 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  counties,  municipalities,  etc.,  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Province.  A  township  contains  36  square 
miles  or  sections.  The  numbering  of  the  sections  in  a  township  is  shown 
in  Figure  1. 

The  start  of  the  Western  Canada  Survey  began  at  a  line  running 
north  and  south  about  18  miles  west  of  Winnipeg.  This  was  called  the 
First  Meridian.  The  meridians  are  4°  apart.  The  Third  Meridian  ran 
through  Saskatchewan  just  west  of  Moose  Jaw,  and  the  Fourth  formed 
the  Albcrta-Saskatchcwan  boundary. 
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EAST 


DIVISION  OF  PROVINCE  INTO  RANGES, 
TOWNSHIPS  AND  MERIDIANS 


In  the  Western  Canada  Survey  each  north-south  line  of  townships 
is  called  a  range  and  the  ranges  are  numbered  west  from  each  meridian, 
beginning  at  Number  1.  The  townships  in  each  range  are  numbered 
north  from  the  Canadian-U.S.A.  border,  beginning  at  Number  1. 

Any  section  of  land  or  any  rural  municipality,  city,  town  or  village 
may  be  located  by  reference  to  section,  township,  range,  and  meridian. 
The  city  of  Edmonton  is  in  Townships  52  and  53  and  Ranges  24  and 
25  west  of  the  Fourth  Meridian;  the  city  of  Calgary,  Townships  23  and 
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24,  Ranges  1  and  2  west  of  the  Fifth;  Lethbridge  is  in  Township  8, 
Range  21  west  of  the  Fourth. 

In  rural  areas  the  land  is  divided  into  sections  which  can  be 
located  according  to  township,  range  and  meridian.  A  section  consists 
of  a  block  of  land  one  mile  square.  These  are  subdivided  into  quarters 
designated  as  north-east  quarter,  etc.  In  urban  areas  the  land  is  divided 
into  blocks  which,  in  turn,  are  subdivided  into  lots. 


Background  of  Municipal  Government  in  Alberta 

On  July  15,  1870,  the  land  between  Ontario  and  British  Columbia 
and  the  Canadian-United  States  boundary  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  became, 
by  Royal  Proclamation,  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  henceforth 
to  be  known  as  the  North  West  Territories.  The  area  was  governed  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba  and  a  council  of  eleven  members, 
appointed  by  the  Dominion  Government.  There  could  not  be  any  local 
government  until  there  were  some  communities  large  enough  to  justify 
it.  In  1875,  however,  the  North  West  Territories  Act  empowered  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Territorial  Council,  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  municipalities.  The  first  municipalities 
were  formed  in  Saskatchewan  in  1883. 

In  Alberta,  in  1884,  Calgary  became  the  first  municipality  to 
incorporate  as  a  town,  Lethbridge  became  a  town  in  1891,  and 
Medicine  Hat  in  1898.  In  1912  the  Rural  Municipality  Act  was  passed 
providing  for  rural  municipal  incorporation.  A  Department  of  Munici¬ 
pal  Affairs  was  organized  to  administer  the  Town  Act,  the  Village  Act, 
the  Rural  Municipality  Act  and  the  Local  Improvement  Act.  There 
emerged  two  forms  of  rural  organized  local  government,  the  rural 
municipalities  and  the  organized  local  improvement  districts  both  of 
nine  townships,  on  the  average. 

The  first  public  school,  in  the  North  West  Territories,  was  formed 
in  Edmonton  in  1884.  By  1891  there  were  243  public  and  11  separate 
schools.  School  districts  varied  in  size,  but  normally  were  from  12  to 
16  square  miles.  At  first  school  districts  levied  and  collected  their  own 
taxes,  but  as  time  went  on  municipalities  gradually  assumed  this  task. 
In  the  late  1920’s  and  1930’s  the  financial  condition  of  many  school 
districts  was  bad  and  the  government  sponsored  the  formation  of  many 
large  school  divisions,  the  first  being  formed  in  1936.  The  advantages 
were:  more  equalization  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  with  the  good  dis¬ 
tricts  helping  to  care  for  the  educational  needs  of  the  poorer  ones;  the 
high  school  facilities  were  grouped  and  centralized;  very  small  schools 
were  closed  and  the  children  conveyed  to  other  centres  by  bus. 

The  municipal  hospital  districts  were  formed  in  1918  to  provide 
hospital  facilities  to  rural  areas.  One  or  more  municipalities  or  parts  of 
municipalities  could  form  a  hospital  district  and  appoint  a  board.  A 
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hospital  scheme  could  be  worked  out  and  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
the  ratepayers.  The  three  hospital  districts  formed  in  1918  grew  to 
19  in  1928. 

Despite  the  formation  of  larger  municipal  districts  and  school 
divisions,  in  an  effort  to  overcome  some  of  the  financial  and  admini¬ 
strative  problems  facing  the  growing  province,  it  was  found  desirable  to 
encourage  the  organization  of  counties  in  some  instances,  to  further 
consolidate  administration.  It  was  found,  too,  that  many  municipalities 
embraced  parts  of  more  than  one  school  division  and/or  hospital 
division.  Taxes  were  collected  for  these  divisions  by  the  municipality 
without  having  control  over  their  expenditures.  The  demand  for  better 
roads  to  make  use  of  centralized  facilities  in  some  of  the  school  divisions 
added  to  the  burden. 

The  County  Act  of  1950  was  designed  to  correct  much  of  this 
situation.  Boundaries  of  school  divisions  and  municipalities  were  re¬ 
drawn  to  form  co-terminal  boundaries.  Although  not  yet  complete, 
efforts  are  being  made  to  have  all  hospital  district  boundaries  redrawn 
to  conform  to  the  existing  county  border.  To  date,  fourteen  counties 
have  been  formed.  The  County  Act  requires  a  plebiscite  four  years 
after  a  county  is  formed,  to  permit  ratepayers  to  indicate  their  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  system. 

County  government  calls  for  election  of  not  more  than  eleven 
councillors.  From  these  are  formed  a  school  committee,  a  municipal 
services  committee,  and  a  hospital  committee.  Budget  estimates  of  each 
of  these  fields  of  responsibility  are  administered  by  the  entire  County 
Council. 


Municipal  Councils 

Municipal  councils  are  elected  bodies  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  local  government.  Councils  vary  in  size  but  on  the  average  each 
municipal  district  is  divided  into  seven  electoral  divisions,  each  electing 
a  member.  The  council  is  a  continuing  body  with  each  councillor 
elected  for  a  three-year  term  and  the  terms  arranged  so  that  one-third 
of  them  retire  each  year.  Each  year,  at  the  first  council  meeting,  one 
of  the  members  is  elected  reeve,  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  district. 

City  councils  consist  of  a  mayor  and  from  six  to  twenty  aldermen. 
The  mayor  is  an  elected  official,  except  in  the  case  of  Lethbridge,  where 
the  council  elects  one  member  to  become  Mayor. 

Town  councils  consist  of  a  mayor  and  six  councillors. 

Village  councils  consist  of  three  councillors,  one  member  retiring 
or  seeking  re-election  each  year.  One  of  the  members  is  elected  by  the 
council  as  Mayor. 
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PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT 


The  nominal  head  of  the  government  in  Alberta  is  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  who  represents  the  Queen.  The  work  of  governing  the 
province  is  carried  on  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  Executive 
Council,  or  Cabinet,  and  the  Civil  Service. 

The  Legislative  Assembly 

The  Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  65  members  elected  by  voters 


in  the  following  constituencies. 

Acadia-Coronation  Drumhellcr 

Little  Bow 

Red  Deer 

Alexandra 

Dunvegan 

Macleod 

St.  Albert 

Athabasca 

Edmonton  (8) 

Medicine  Hat 

St.  Paul 

Banff-Cochranc 

Edson 

Okotoks- 

Sedgewick 

Bonnyville 

Grand  Prairie 

High  River 

Spirit  River 

Bow  Valley- 

Grouard 

Olds 

Stettler 

Empress 

Gleichen 

Peace  River 

Stony  Plain 

Bruce 

Hand  Hills 

Pembina 

Taber 

Calgary  (7) 

Jasper  West 

Pincher  Creek- 

Vegreville 

Camrose 

Lac  La  Biche 

Crowsnest 

Vermilion 

Cardston 

Lacombe 

Ponoka 

Wainwright 

Clover  Bar 

Lac  Ste.  Anne 

Redwater 

W  arner 

Cypress 

Leduc 

Rocky  Mountain 

Wetaskiwin 

Didsbury 

Lethbridge 

House 

Willingdon 

Persons  in  Alberta  may,  at  the  age  of  18,  vote  for  members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly. 


The  Executive  Council  or  Cabinet 

The  Executive  Council  consists  of  thirteen  to  seventeen  members 
of  the  legislature  chosen  by  the  Premier  to  act  as  Cabinet  Ministers. 
Each  cabinet  minister  is  in  charge  of  one  or  more  departments  of  the 
Government. 

Lieutenant-Governor 
Legislative  Assembly 
Cabinet 

(Arrangement  of  Cabinet  for  1960-61) 

1.  Premier,  President  of  Council,  Minister  of  Mines  and  Minerals, 
Attorney-General. 

2.  Provincial  Treasurer. 

3.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

4.  Provincial  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Development. 

5.  Minister  Without  Portfolio  and  Assistant  to  the  Premier. 
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6.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

7.  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

8.  Minister  of  Health. 

9.  Minister  of  Welfare. 

10.  Minister  of  Education. 

11.  Minister  of  Labour;  Minister  of  Telephones. 

12.  Minister  of  Highways. 

13.  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Thus  the  Premier  holds  two  portfolios  and  as  well  is  President  of 
Council;  the  Provincial  Secretary  is  also  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Development;  and  the  Minister  of  Labour  is  also  Minister  of  Tele¬ 
phones. 

Functions  of  the  Departments  of  the  Government 

Department  of  Attorney  General 

This  department  is  concerned  with  the  legal  affairs  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Crown  solicitors  act  for  the  government  in  many  phases  of  law 
enforcement.  The  department  assumes  responsibility  for  administering 
the  estates  of  the  mentally  incompetent.  The  Lands  Titles  office 
functions  within  the  department  and  the  Alberta  Securities  Commission 
operates  to  protect  citizens  against  fraud  in  the  sale  or  trade  of 
securities. 

Department  of  Provincial  Secretary 

The  following  services  are  administered  by  this  department:  regis¬ 
tration  of  joint  stock  companies;  general  supervision  of  insurance; 
licensing  of  trust,  loan  and  real  estate  companies.  The  Provincial 
Secretary  is  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  His  department  prepares  and 
issues  documents  requiring  the  seal.  The  Companies  Branch  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  incorporation  of  societies  and  companies.  The  Amusement 
Branch  deals  with  the  censoring  of  films.  The  Lire  Prevention  Branch 
is  responsible  for  the  inspection  of  public  buildings  to  prevent  fire,  and 
fuel  tax  is  collected  by  this  department.  A  Cultural  Activities  Branch 
gives  leadership  in  drama,  recreation,  music,  libraries,  and  Alberta 
handicrafts.  The  Travel  Bureau  provides  information  to  tourists. 
Public  relations  for  the  government  are  handled  here  and  publicity 
materials  are  prepared  by  the  Publications  Branch.  Historic  Sites,  the 
Alberta  Agent  General  for  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Geographic 
Board  which  decides  on  place  names,  and  the  operation  of  two 
government  auditoriums  all  come  under  the  supervision  of  this 
department. 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

This  department  manages  and  controls  the  revenue  and  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  province.  It  supervises  the  Treasury  Branches,  the  Queen’s 
Printer,  the  Government  Purchasing  Agency,  etc. 
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Department  of  Public  Works 

This  department  is  in  charge  of  maintenance  and  repair  of 
government-owned  buildings,  property  and  equipment.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  all  new  buildings,  purchasing  of  sites,  etc.,  all  come  under  its 
supervision  and  the  Provincial  Government  Architect  is  located  here. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

All  phases  of  agriculture  are  the  concern  of  this  department: 
dairying,  poultry,  livestock,  bee-keeping,  fur  farms,  4-H  clubs,  schools 
of  agriculture  and  home  economics,  field  crops,  weed  control,  water 
resources,  drainage,  irrigation,  conservation,  veterinary  services,  etc. 
The  district  agriculturists  and  home  economists  stationed  throughout 
the  province  function  under  this  department.  A  radio  and  information 
branch  gives  farm  information.  Civil  Defence  also  comes  under  its 
jurisdiction. 

Department  of  Industry  and  Development 

This  department  was  created  in  September,  1959.  The  Industry 
and  Development  Act  which  it  is  to  administer  is  to  promote  and 
encourage  industry  to  locate  in  Alberta.  It  has  under  its  jurisdiction 
the  Provincial  Marketing  Board  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  crown 
corporation,  co-operatives,  credit  unions,  the  operation  of  the  Alberta 
Power  Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  licensing  of  collection 
agents,  auctioneers,  peddlers,  book  agents,  etc.  It  handles  the  licensing 
of  businesses  with  a  view  to  maintaining  ethical  business  practices,  and, 
with  this  in  mind,  codes  for  certain  industries  have  been  established. 

Department  of  Highways 

This  department  is  in  charge  of  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  roads  and  bridges.  The  licensing  and  regulation  of  motor  vehicles 
is  their  responsibility,  also. 

Department  of  Education 

Responsibilities  of  this  department  include  the  following:  school 
administration,  curricula,  examinations,  guidance,  night  schools,  voca¬ 
tional  training,  school  broadcasts,  audio-visual  aids,  special  education 
for  deaf,  blind  and  physically  handicapped;  vocational  schools,  certifi¬ 
cation  of  teachers,  school  grants,  correspondence  education  and  the 
selection  and  distribution  of  school  books. 

Department  of  Labour 

This  department's  responsibility  consists  of  concern  for  minimum 
wage  legislation,  supervision  of  labour  standards,  safety  services,  elec¬ 
trical  protection,  gas  protection,  inspection  of  factories,  boilers  and 
elevators.  The  Board  of  Industrial  Relations  operates  under  this 
Department. 
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Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals 

This  is  one  of  the  two  departments  set  up  in  1949  to  replace  the 
Department  of  Lands  and  Mines.  It  is  responsible  for  the  disposition 
of  the  right  to  explore  for  and  develop  crown  minerals  and  to  regulate 
mining  and  drilling  operations.  Divisions  such  as  Oil  and  Conservation 
Board,  mineral  tax,  pipe  lines,  etc.,  all  operate  under  this  department. 

Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 

All  matters  dealing  with  municipalities  are  the  concern  of  this 
department.  The  supervision  of  municipal  auditing,  accounting  and 
inspection,  assessments,  administrations  of  local  improvement  districts 
and  special  areas,  and  town  and  rural  planning  all  come  under  its 
jurisdiction. 

Department  of  Public  Health 

In  March,  1906,  the  Public  Health  Act  was  passed  and  it  was 
administered  by  a  board.  In  1919  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
was  created  and  was  given  the  authority  and  responsibility  to 
administer  all  statutes  dealing  with  health.  Under  this  department  at 
the  present  time  are  the  Vital  Statistics  Branch,  hospital  inspection  and 
services,  medical  services  for  the  aged,  rural  municipal  nurses,  vaccine 
for  communicable  diseases.  An  entomology  division  is  a  strikingly  new 
branch  of  study  undertaken  to  become  familiar  with  insect  -  borne 
diseases  common  to  Alberta. 

Tuberculosis  and  cancer  clinics  are  provided,  together  with  free 
treatment;  cerebral  palsy,  arthritic  and  mental  health  clinics  all 
operate  under  this  department.  Provincial  laboratories  service  is  given 
to  hospitals,  medical  boards,  etc.,  throughout  the  province.  Sanitary 
engineering  is  another  responsibility.  A  nutrition  division  gives  advice 
to  parents,  schools,  etc.,  and  health  education  section  provides  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  pamphlets  and  films  on  all  aspects  of  health.  Nursing 
aide  schools  are  operated  for  the  training  of  hospital  help. 

Department  of  Welfare 

This  department  concerns  itself  with  public  assistance  for  those 
people  who  are  unable  to  care  for  themselves.  Some  of  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  include:  child  welfare;  care  of  wards;  placement  of  children  for 
adoption;  Metis  rehabilitation;  pensions  for  the  aged,  blind  and  dis¬ 
abled  persons;  widows’  and  mothers’  allowances;  hospital  assistance; 
homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm;  hostels  for  care  of  single,  unemployed 
men,  etc. 

Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 

This  department  was  the  second  one  created  in  1949  out  of  the 
old  department  of  Lands  and  Mines.  It  concerns  itself  with  administra¬ 
tion  of  homestead  leases,  rental  leases  of  government  lands,  fish  and 
wildlife,  forestry,  provincial  parks,  etc.  The  Eastern  Rockies  Conserva¬ 
tion  Board  operates  under  this  department. 
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Department  of  Telephones 

The  publicly  owned  telephone  system  of  the  province  is  operated 
by  this  department.  It  also  supervises  the  operation  of  CKUA,  a 

non-commercial  radio  station.  The  department  may  be  classed  as  a 
crown  corporation. 


Boards  and  Commissions 


The  following  agencies  function  as  branches  of  government 
depai tments,  under  the  Minister  designated  in  each  case: 


Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  . 

Industrial  Development  Board  . 

Board  of  Industrial  Relations  . 

Apprenticeship  Board  . 

Queen’s  Printer  . 

Purchasing  Agency  . 

Right  of  Entry  Arbitration  Board  . 

Oil  and  Gas  Conservation  Board  . 

Provincial  Marketing  Board  . 

Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  .... 

Civil  Defence  . 

Debtor’s  Assistant  Board  . 

Alberta  Insurance  Company  . 

Alberta  Liquor  Control  Board  . 

Rocky  Mountain  Conservation  Board  . 


Independent 

Minister  of  Industry  and 
Development 

Minister  of  Labour 

Minister  of  Labour 

Provincial  Treasurer 

Provincial  Treasurer 

Minister  of  Mines  and 
Minerals 

Minister  of  Mines  and 
Minerals 

Minister  of  Industry  and 
Development 

Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs 

Minister  of  Agriculture 

Attorney-General 

Independent 

President  of  the  Executive 
Council 

Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests 
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O  Canada 

O  Canada !  our  home  and  native  land ! 

True  patriot-love  in  all  thy  sons  command. 

With  glowing  hearts  we  see  thee  rise, 

The  True  North  strong  and  free, 

And  stand  on  guard,  O  Canada, 

We  stand  on  guard  for  thee. 

O  Canada ,  glorious  and  free, 

We  stand  on  guard,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee. 
O  Canada,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee. 

0  Canada!  where  pines  and  maples  grow, 

Great  Prairies  spread  and  lordly  rivers  flow, 

How  dear  to  us  thy  broad  domain, 

From  East  to  Western  Sea 
Thou  land  of  hope  for  all  who  toil ! 

Thou  True  North,  strong  and  free. 

O  Canada,  glorious  and  free. 

Ruler  Supreme,  who  hearest  humble  prayer, 

Hold  our  Dominion  in  thy  loving  care; 

Help  us  to  find,  O  God,  in  thee 
A  lasting,  rich  reward, 

As,  waiting  for  the  Better  Day, 

We  ever  stand  on  guard. 

O  Canada,  glorious  and  free.  AMEN. 


God  Save  the  Queen 

God  save  our  gracious  queen, 

Long  live  our  noble  queen, 

God  save  the  queen: 

Send  her  victorious, 

Happy  and  glorious, 

Long  to  reign  over  us: 

God  save  the  queen. 

Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store 
On  her  be  pleased  to  pour; 

Long  may  she  reign: 

May  she  defend  our  laws, 

And  ever  give  us  cause 
To  sing  with  heart  and  voice, 

God  save  the  queen. 

The  following  verse  may  also  he  sung. 

Our  loved  Dominion  bless 
With  peace  and  happiness 
From  shore  to  shore; 

And  let  our  Empire  be 
Loyal,  united,  free, 

True  to  herself  and  thee 
For  evermore.  Amen. 
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JL  187  BIB  1966 
BAKER  L  0 

CIVICS  AND  CITIZENSHIP 

39403250  CURR 
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